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unnaturally apt to resent the temporising and the acquisitive- 
ness of Russia, and to think that the evil proceeds from the 
Anglo-Russian Convention, to ask themselves what the alter- 
native would have been if the Convention did not exist. As 
the official friend of Russia, Great Britain has the right tc 
exercise what restraint she can upon Russian actions. With- 
out the Convention she would have no such right; and when 
we remember that at the time the Convention was drawn up 
the Russian commercial control of Northern Persia was 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


———a—— 
N Wednesday the tribunal at the Hague which has sat 
O since June 2nd issued its award on the North Atlantic 
Coast fisheries dispute. On two points the award is in favour 
of Great Britain, and on five points in favour of the United 
States. “But by far the most important British contentions 
were contained in the two claims to which the Court has 
acceded. Thus there is good reason for Great Britain to be well 
pleased with the result. The tribunal found that Great Britain 
enjoys undivided sovereignty within her own waters, and is 
therefore free to make in those waters what laws she pleases 
for the control of the fisheries. It further found that the 
British definition of the term “ bays” was justifiable, and that 
the narrower American. definition was unjustifiable. There 
are several “ recommendations ” which attempt to direct the 
manner in which the rights thus assigned to Great Britain 
shall be exercised. We have written of the whole subject 
elsewhere, and will only say here that a genuine service has 
been done to the cause of arbitration within its proper 
province, and that Englishmen acknowledge gratefully the 
ability and labour which the distinguished members of the 
tribunal have expended on their task. 








The negotiations between the Russian representatives at 
Teheran and the Persian Government for the withdrawal of 
the Russian troops seem to be, as the J'imes correspondent 
says in Wednesday’s paper, dangerously near adeadlock. The 
Russians insist on the grant of certain concessions as a sign 
of Persian “ goodwill” before withdrawing their troops. One 
concession demanded is that of the copper mine at Karadagh, 
and another is the right to maintain a motor-service on the 
Resht-Teheran road. It will be remembered that Sir Edward 
Grey declared some time ago in the House of Commons that 
the Russians had undertaken to withdraw when there was no 
longer any necessity for them to stay to protect foreigners. 
We need hardly point out, therefore, that the policy of 
demanding concessions as a condition is a later development. 
And it seems that the two concessions we have mentioned are 
required in return for the removal of only one of the three 
distinct Russian forces in Persia. The demand for concessions 
might thus continue indefinitely. 


We regret this policy extremely, and we sincerely hope that 
the British Foreign Office is doing all that is possible to bring 
about an arrangement which will be just and acceptable to the 
At the same time, we would ask those who are not 


Persians, 








already practically complete, we must admit that the Russian 
tendency to lay a still firmer hold on Persia would probably 
have been even more marked than it is now. We fear that 
there is no improvement in the traditional failure of the 
Russian Government to exact obedience in its military agents 
abroad. But it is our duty, as well as our right, to employ 
the whole of the restraining influence which the Convention 
puts in our hands. 


Last Saturday the Turkish Grand Vizier, Hakki Pasha, 
visited M. Briand and M. Pichon in Paris. The Times corre. 
spondent states that public opinion, which was no doubt 
expressed by the Ministers, is unanimous in protesting against 
the new financial policy of the Turkish Government. The 
Temps says that the French Government intends to draw up 
anew scheme for checking Turkish expenditure, and upon 
the acceptance of it will depend the admission of further 
Turkish loans to quotation on the Bourse. It will be remem- 
bered that the Turkish Finance Minister, Djavid Bey, recently 
rejected the French scheme for issuing a loan under the 
tutelage of the Ottoman Bank. The Turkish Government 
preferred to show its independence and negotiated a loan 
with the Crédit Mobilier. The French Government, and 
indeed all Frenchmen, feel that French money should not be 
spent on advancing the interests of other Powers, and in 
buying warships with money which has not been accounted 
for in the Budget. 


The elections to the Greek Assembly have not given the 
united Rallists and Theotokists the clear advantage for which 
they hoped. They have won one hundred and ninety-eight 
seats out of three hundred and fifty-eight. This gives 
them a majority, but not a large enough one for security. 
M. Mavromichalis, who still directs the Government of the 
country, has a followmg of less than forty. The most 
important party next to the Rallists and Theotokists is the 
group of eighty Independents, who have taken over the 
principles of the late Military League. Then there are forty- 
five Thessalian Deputies, who are returned with the single aim 
of advancing the policy of expropriation in Thessaly. This 
is a very dangerous subject, as the rights of the numerous 
Turkish landowners in Thessaly are protected by Treaty. 
Finally, we must mention the appearance for the first time 
of ten Socialists as a definite political party. Some attempt 
is being made to turn the Assembly, which has been summoned 
nominally as a revisionist body to deal with certain specified 
points in the Constitution, into a constituent Assembly. It 
seems pretty certain that M. Venezelo will take a leading 
part, and he may become Prime Minister. As he is a Greek 
subject, the Porte, it is to be hoped, will not press the objec- 
tion to his return. The three Cretans returned, who are not 
Greek subjects, have refused to sit in the Assembly. 





The International Socialist Congress at Copenhagen con- 
cluded its sittings last Saturday. We deal elsewhere with 
some of the issues raised in the debates, but we may call 
attention to the resolution which laid down the conditions 
on which Socialists might support Co-operative Societies,— 
viz., when they pay Trade-Union rates of wages, buy goods 
where the condition of the workers is duly considered, 
and—most important of all—when they devote a part 
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of the net profits to belping the political Socialist Party 


and the Trade-Union organisations. The debate on the. 


Report on International Solidarity was remarkable for 
the severe criticisms passed on British Trade-Unions 
for their slackness in helping at the time of the great 
strike and lock-out in Sweden. It was pointed out that 
the German Trade-Unions, with eleven to twelve per cent. 
of their members out of employment, had given far more 
than the British, who excused themselves on the ground 
that five or six per cent. of their members were unemployed. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., who attended the Congress, 
contributes an interesting review of the proceedings to 
Wednesday’s Daily Chronicle, in which he claims that 
the methods of the British Labour Party have gained 
greatly in the esteem of Continental Socialists as opposed to 
the older revolutionary and anti-revisionist school. But he 
admits that the insularity of British Trade- Unions is a source 
of weakness, and draws the moral from the debate on inter- 
national solidarity that international Labour diplomacy cannot 
afford to overlook finance, and that the British Trade-Unions 
“should now attend to this aspect of their responsibilities.” 


On Thursday week the Bengal conspiracy trial at Dacca 
was the occasion of an attempt to assassinate a police officer. 
Inspector Ghose, of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
who has appeared prominently in the trial and has been active 
in tracing members of the Anushilan Samiti, was shot at by 
two youths when on his way home from the Court. Three 
bullets struck him, but none in a vital part, and he is said 
to be doing well in hospital. Both the assailants were 
arrested. The Times correspondent says that they had 
actually been under surveillance, and that their youth leaves 
little doubt that, as in most cases of this sort, they were 
prompted by older and more cautious persons who remain 
in the background. 





Mr. Roosevelt has been received enthusiastically in the 
States of the Middle West during his speech-making tour. 
He has made three pronouncements which have caused extra- 
ordinary interest,—first, on the tariff; secondly, on the 
fortification of the Panama Canal; and thirdly, on conserva- 
tion. In the case of neither the tariff nor conservation did 
he say anything that could be embarrassing to Mr. Taft. 
After protesting on Thursday week against being called an 
Insurgent rather than a Progressive, he reached the tariff 
question last Saturday. He declared strongly, according to 
the Times correspondent, in favour of the Progressives’ plan 
of revising the tariff gradually by sections. He praised Mr. 
Taft’s handling of the problem, and agreed with him that the 
tariff is not bad, though it obviously needs modification. He 
further considered that the Government had done excellent 
work in “including Agreements with foreign countries under 
the maximum and minimum clause.” This is the first time 
that Mr. Roosevelt has spoken on the tariff for some years. 
Throughout his Presidency he avoided the whole question. 
It has been said that the Republican Party would shatter 
itself on the tariff. At all events, whether Mr. Roosevelt is 
moving nearer to the Insurgent camp or not, there is 
evidently no quarrel between him and the President as to the 
tariff, 


At Omaha on Friday week Mr. Roosevelt spoke of the 
progress of the Panama Canal, and made an important 
declaration of opinion as to the responsibility of the United 
States for fortifying the canal. He said that in 1908 and 
1909 the monthly average of rock and earth removed was 
three million cubic yards. The canal would certainly be 
finished considerably in advance of the time fixed for its 
opening,—viz., January Ist, 1915. The Times correspondent 
says that Mr. Roosevelt used the following words when 
speaking of fortification : “ We are in honour bound to fortify 
it ourselves, and only by so doing can we effectively guarantee 
its neutrality, and, moreover, effectually guarantee that it will 
not be used against us.” We believe Mr, Roosevelt’s declara- 
tion expresses, or will be found ultimately to express, the 
opinion of the American people. Armed control of the canal 
by the United States is the simplest solution of the difficulty, 
not only for the United States, but for the whole world. 


On Tuesday at the National Conservation Congress at 
St. Paul Mr. Roosevelt paid a tribute to the manner in which 
Mr. Taft had spoken on conservation when opening the 








Congress on the previous day. He went, however rath 
further than Mr. Taft in his argument that the Federal 


Government was a better medium than the various Stat 
for conserving national resources. He admitted that ind vi 
trial corporations had enormously developed the yecunrees of 
the United States, but he declared that they had also Br 
waste and destruction and had achieved unfair monopolies 
He remarked that in nearly every river city from St. Paul 
to the Gulf the water-fronts were in the hands of the railwa 

companies, and that nearly every artificial waterway in a 
country was controlled by the railway companies. This of 
course is a repetition on a grand scale of the experience of 
Great Britain when the railway companies acquired control 
of the canals and extinguished their competition. Mr. Roose. 
velt apparently is driven to advocate Federal rather than 
State checks on the corporations becanse these are mostly 
inter-State bodies, and are not amenable to the supervision of 
a single State. This seems to be a valid reason, but we must 
remember that “State Rights” is as powerful a rallying-ery 
as ever it was. 


The first State elections were held on Tuesday in Vermont, 
where the Republican “Conservative” candidate for the 
Governorship was returned, but by a much smaller margin 
than two years ago. This shrinkage of the Republican yote 
clearly indicates Republican discontent with the “Old Guard” 
and this view is supported by the results of the primaries 
in New Hampshire, Wisconsin, and Michigan, where the 
“Insurgents” have carried all before them. 

On Friday week the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation 
posted notices in all the federated shipyards on the Clyde 
and the North-East Coast locking out the members of 
the Boilermakers’ Society from Saturday, September 8rd, 
The notice, which took most of the men by surprise, is 
the direct result of the refusal of the members of the Society 
to abide by the Agreement ratified last year between the 
Employers’ Federation and the various Trade-Unions em. 
ployed in shipbuilding. A crisis was reached four weeks 
ago, but was tided over. Now, however, in consequence of 
breaches of the Agreement—notably two cases on the Tyne 
and the Clyde, where the men repudiated arrangements made 
on their behalf by their chosen leaders as official representa- 
tives—the employers have taken the grave step of locking out 
some thirty thousand men in order to put an end to the 
sectional disputes and stoppages of work, which have averaged 
one a day since August 16th. 


The Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation have issued a 
statement giving a detailed account of the causes of the 
crisis, acquitting the other Unions of disloyalty to the 
Agreement, but pointing out that unless the National 
Agreement, which had been collectively accepted by the 
Societies on behalf of the men, is respected and observed by 
the individual workmen, it becomes a dead letter. They 
further state that resumption of work will not be permitted 
unless and until satisfactory arrangements and assurances 
are agreed upon for the due observance in the future of the 
Shipyard Agreement. A ballot is being accordingly taken of 
the Boilermakers’ Society with a view to ascertaining whether 
the men will support the Executive Council, and empower it to 
call a representative meeting should the necessity arise. If 
the men agree, a joint Conference will probably be called for 
Monday. We go to press before the announcement of the 
result, but the prospects of a settlement have not improved 
during the week. The Welsh coal trade is threatened by a 
great strike, and here again the real conflict is not so much 
between men and masters as between the men and their 
officials, 


We deal with the issues involved in the lock-out in another 
column, but may note here that the condemnation of the men 
is not confined to Unionist papers. No attempt has been 
made in any responsible Liberal or Radical journal to defend 
the breaches of the National Agreement which have precipi- 
tated the crisis. A month ago, when the lock-out was 
threatened, Mr. Burt, M.P., wrote strongly in his monthly 
circular to the Northumberland Miners’ Association on the 
disastrous results of Trade-Union indiscipline. Recent events, 
he said, raised grave forebodings for the future of the Labour 
movement. Since Mr. Burt wrote things have gone from bad 
to worse, and the indiscipline has now reached dimensions 
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ees 
which, unless the sound element in the societies asserts itself, 


threaten vitally to impair the permanent influence and good 
fame of the Trade-Union movement. Convinced, as we are, 
of the need and value of Trade-Unions, we can only regard 
such a prospect as a national disaster. 


The Trade Returns for August again show large increases 
in value both for exports and imports. We give the table 
from Thursday's Times showing the figures for August 
and the eight months ended with August, together with 
the increases as compared with the corresponding periods 
OOO «ee 

cata Aveust, 1910. 
Tmports ... £52,030,617 + £3,619,413 + 74°, 
Exports ie 38,638,883 + 6,524,183 + 203°, 


Ke-exports .. 8,009,313 + 1,109,254 + 15°8°), 
E1ent Montus ENDED Avaust, 1910. 

Tmports ... £435,780,412 + £35,463,406 + 88°, 

Exports ... 281,612,783 + 37,076,493 4+ 151%, 


Ke-exports ... 71,633,179 + 10,719,721 + 175%, 

In the imports, food, drink, and tobacco have declined by 
£467,224, but raw materials and articles mainly unmanu- 
factured have advanced by £2,868,927, and articles wholly or 
mainly manufactured by £1,171,513. In the exports, food, 
drink, and tobacco have increased £376,240, raw materials 
and articles mainly unmanufactured £339,865, and articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured £5,747,837. In the last 
department the chief increases have been iron and steel, 
£465,044; electrical goods and apparatus, £481,159; cotton 
piece goods, £525,256 (though the quantity has decreased 
42 per cent.); woollen and worsted manufactures, £686,200 ; 
apparel, £282,341 ; chemicals, £141,429; and motor-cars, 
£73,829. The increase in new ships of £1,837,614 was due to 
the export of one war vessel, value £1,900,000, as against none 
in August, 1909. The figures for the eight months show that 
1910 will probably equal, if it does not eclipse, 1907, the record 
year for oversea trade. Whatever tests may be applied, 
these figures will take a deal of explaining away by Tariff 
Reformers. 


The claims of home and foreign politics have obliged 
us to neglect the proceedings of the British Association, 
but we may note that an interesting discussion took 
place on Monday in the Engineering and Mathematical 
and Physical Science Sections on mechanical flight. Pro- 
fessor Bryan, who opened the discussion, while admitting 
that the demonstration of the possibility of flying belonged 
to the practical man, maintained that there were many 
problems which more properly belonged to the domain of 
mathematics which the practical man persisted in misusing. 
On the other hand, Sir William White defended the experi- 
ments made by the practical man, aud could not admit that 
most of the fatal accidents were attributable to incomplete 
mathematical investigations. Had it not been for the risks 
taken by aviators, little of the progress achieved would have 
been possible. He therefore preferred that the present methods 
should be continued rather than that actual flying should be sus- 
pended pending mathematical investigation. In this context 
we may note that the French Minister of War announced on 
Monday that he had ordered ten Blériot monoplanes and twenty 
Farman biplanes—the latter to carry two passengers besides 
the pilot—to be delivered within three months. It is hoped 
that by the beginning of next year France will possess sixty 
aeroplanes, manned, equipped, and ready for immediate 
service under trained military pilots. 


Sir William Chance read an excellent paper on “ Old and 
New Ideas on Public Relief, 1834 and 1910,” at the North 
Wales Poor Law Conference at Welshpool on Tuesday. 
Commenting on the Report of the Poor Law Commission, Sir 
William Chance asserted that it had by no means convinced the 
electors that a clean sweep must be made of Boards of 
Guardians. While admitting that reforms were necessary and 
desirable in certain directions, he held that the wholesale 
condemnation of the existing system by the Commission was 
most unjust. Boards of Guardians onght to remain as they 
were now, authorities directly elected by the ratepayers, and 
he was absolutely against the transference of their powers to 
indirectly elected authorities. He supported the establish- 
ment of district Poor Law authorities to cover wider areas 
than the existing Poor Law Unions, so as to enable certain 
classes of “ dependants” to be dealt with more satisfactorily 


than was now possible. But little, if any, legislation was 
necessary to secure this end, as the Local Government Board 
had full powers to establish such District Boards. He was 
convinced that it was for the good of the country that the 
Poor Law should be consolidated and strengthened on the 
present basis, instead of being “broken up” altogether or 
transferred to authorities already overburdened with work. 


The presidential address at the Library Association, held 
this year at Exeter, was delivered on Tuesday by Dr. Kenyon, 
Principal Librarian at the British Museum. Dealing with 
the principles of librarianship, Dr. Kenyon maintained that 
the guidance of his readers’ taste should be one of the chief 
attractions of a librarian’s post. The free library and local 
libraries in general were not only instruments of knowledge 
but of culture, and they stood, together with our religious 
organisations, in the forefront of agencies for good on which 
the future of the nation depended. The charge that free 
libraries led to a “washy state of intellectual anaemia” 
by being chiefly purveyors of fiction was effectively 
met by library statistics, which showed that the pro- 
portion of fiction issued to readers as compared with 
the total issues was less than twenty-four per cent. For 
the rest, the fiction issued was, to an overwhelm- 
ingly large degree, sound and healthy, while the know- 
ledge sought in the free libraries was mainly scientific, 
technical, historical, political, or sociological. So far, then, 
as he could judge, the free libraries were doing what they 
could to add materially to the higher culture of the nation, 
and he noted with satisfaction the efforts made by the library 
authorities in many places to undertake the systematic pro- 
vision of lectures or exhibitions, or to associate their library 
with a museum or art gallery. 

Mr. Holman-Hunt, who died on Wednesday at the age of 
eighty-three, was one of the three founders of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, but, unlike his associates, remained 
faithful to its principles to the very end. The calling of the 
painter was to him a bigh and exalted mission; he shared 
Watts’s absolute repudiation of the doctrine of “art for art's 
sake,” and he devoted his high and austere talent to the service 
of Christianity. Anything more unlike the conventional 
notion of an artist it would be difficult to imagine, and yet 
he commanded not only the respect but the affection of his 
colleagues, If his technical equipment had equalled his 
sincerity and strength of character, he would have been one 
of the greatest of modern English painters ; as it is, he remains 
the noblest example of the artist as preacher. 





A young German officer arrested at Portsmouth whilst 
sketching the fortifications has by order of the War Office 
been handed over to the civil authorities, and on Wednesday 
was brought before a Magistrate and remanded. The opera- 
tions of Secret Service agents are not confined to one nation, 
and whatever may prove to be the truth as to the intentions of 
the two Englishmen arrested at Borkum, it cannot be denied 
that the arrest at Portsmouth comes at a very convenient 
moment. It is stated that the German Press treats the 
incident very calmly, and we sincerely hope that a similar 
mood may prevail amongst our own newspapers. Nothing is 
more contemptible than that form of spy-mania which secs 
treachery in the acts of foreigners, while it defends them as 
laudable enterprise when done by a fellow-countryman. 

It was announced on Friday that the ceremony of the 
investiture of the Prince of Wales will be revived, and will 
take place at Carnarvon Castle in July next year, soon after 
the Coronation. The choice of Carnarvon was made by the 
King on the unanimous recommendation of a Committee 
comprising representatives of both parties, both Houses of 
Parliament, Nonconformity, and the Church. The claims 
of Pembroke, Corwen, and Cardiff have all been keenly 
preferred, but the decision of so influential a Committee 
commands general approval. We may here note that the 
Canadian Rifles, who have been taking part in the Army 
Maneuvres, are expected in London for a four days’ stay 
next Tuesday, and will be entertained at the Guildhall as 
the guests of the City. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. June 9th. 





Consols (24) were on Friday 80}—Friday week 80. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND ARBITRATION. 


: award in the Atlantic fisheries dispute which 
was delivered on Wednesday at the Hague ends, or 
ought to end, a distressing and sometimes dangerous con- 
troversy between Great Britain and the United States 
which has lasted for nearly a hundred years. Almost 
everything at issue turned on the interpretation of the 
Treaty of 1818, and of course many of the modern con- 
ditions were quite unforeseen when that Treaty was 
drafted. We have always thought that the pretensions 
of the United States were in most respects unjustifiable, 
but we had no fear that the interests of Newfoundland 
would suffer before any impartially constituted Court of 
Arbitration. There are matters which can fairly be 
referred to arbitration even by men who are the most 
scrupulous in preserving their national rights, and 
there are a few matters—matters of conscience— 
which cannot be so referred. A man cannot accept 
arbitration on simple questions of religion and morality 
in his own life, and the same principle is true of nations. 
But the interpretation of a Treaty, even though the sense 
of the Treaty must be extended and read in the light of 
international custom where its text fails to meet the exist- 
ing conditions, is one of those things which can very 
rightly be submitted to arbitration. No worse blow 
could possibly have been struck at the whole system of 
international arbitration than the failure of the Hague 
Court to convince the world that it had arrived at 
a just and impartial decision in such a legitimate 
subject for arbitration as the fisheries dispute. We are 
glad indeed to think that there bas been no failure. 
Neither side has gained all it contended for—in the bargain- 
ing of Law Courts each commonly asks for more than it 
expects to get—but Great Britain has gained all the 
essential poimts in her case, yet we hope and believe 
that American statesmen will not consider that their 
countrymen will suffer any material loss under the 
arrangement. In discussing a judgment by arbitrators 
we prefer, however, not to speak of “ victory” or “ defeat.” 
The words are provocative and contrary to the spirit of 
arbitration. What we should speak of and demand is 
justice, and we believe that substantial justice is done 
by the award. 

The Court had to find answers to seven questions. 
Of these the first and the fifth were by far the 
most important, and on both of these the award 
is in favour of Great Britain. The first question was 
whether Great Britain has the power to make laws 
regulating the Newfoundland fisheries without consulting 
the United States. The answer to that question is that 
Great Britain has the power. We do not ourselves see 
how any other answer was possible, unless the extra- 
ordinary principle was to be established that a country has 
not full sovereignty in its own waters. We can hardly 
imagine what the assertion of such a principle would lead 
to, but fortunately we need not now trouble our minds 
with it. British sovereignty is vindicated. But it would 
still be open to the United States to say that the interests 
of their fishermen, which are supposed to be safeguarded 
by Treaty, could be wrecked by the local laws of New- 
foundland. Such a possibility is provided against by the 
plan of referring points of equity, which may be alleged 
by the United States to come within the scope of the 
Treaty, toa Permanent Mixed Fishery Commission. The 
fifth question was whether United States vessels had the 
right to fish in bays according to the American interpreta- 
tion of that word. The British reading of the word 
“bays” was that all concavities in the coast having the 
definite configuration of bays, however large, were really 
bays, and that the “ three-mile limit” within which local 
jurisdiction was supreme was to be measured from an 
imaginary straight line drawn from headland to headland 
of those bays. The American contention was that no 
indentation of the coast which measured more than 
six miles from one headland to another was a bay, 
and that except in the case of bays strictly so called 
the three-mile limit should be considered as extending 
from low-water mark. Here again the British argu- 
ment has been upheld. The “six-miles” theory of 
a bay was rejected, but it is “ recommended” that 








a 
Great Britain should consent to the fixing of the th 
mile limit according to the rule observed elsewhere aa 
that when a bay is wider than ten miles across from hoot 
land to headland, the three-mile limit should follow the 
sinuosities of the coast. The tribunal did not think th " 
they were justified in laying this down as an axiom of 
international law, but they strove to make their arene 
mendations as easily applicable as possible by namj 
certain geographical points where disputes might are 
There are bays so large, for example, that foreign fisher. 
men could not know how their vessels lay in relation to 
the headlands. In such cases headlands within the outer. 
most headlands are mentioned as the points from which 
the three-mile limit might be measured. The “ten. 
miles” theory of a bay was proposed in the Chamberlain. 
Bayard Treaty of 1888, which was rejected by the 
American Senate. Englishmen are not at all likely to 
repine at a ruling to which they have long been prepared 
to consent. 

As for the other points in dispute, the tribunal 
decided that United States fishermen may employ non. 
Americans in the waters governed by the 'ireaty of 1818. 
that United States vessels need not pay light dues, as 
there were no lighthouses existing or contemplated in 
1818; that United States vessels need not enter the 
Custom-houses at Labrador and Newfoundland ; that the 
words “bays,” “ harbours,” and “creeks” in the ‘Treaty 
apply both to Labrador and Newfoundland; and tiat 
vessels engaged in fishing may take part in other trade, 
There were many vicissitudes in the old controversy 
between the Newfoundlandmen and Awericans as to 
whether the latter should be forced to confine their crews 
to American-born citizens in order to enjoy the privilege of 
fishing in Newfoundland waters. When the modus vivendi 
was latterly introduced to control the fishing till the dis. 
pute over the Treaty of 1818 could be settled, some of our 
British stalwarts were furious at the setting aside of the 
prohibition by the Newfoundland Government of the 
employment of non-Americans in American ships. But it 
should not be forgotten that Newfoundlanders con- 
tinually engaged themselves to American employers, 
and even made a practice of going outside the thiee- 
mile limit in order to escape the local laws when they 
wished to “ sign on.” In many respects, however, one can 
sympathise heartily with the annoyance of Newfoundland 
when the Americans withdrew the concession by which 
Newfoundlanders were allowed to land their fish free on 
the American mainland, yet insisted on retaining for them- 
selves the privileges—privileges which were distinctly a quid 
pro quo—granted to them in Newfoundland. Yet a sense of 
the obligation each part of the Empire owes to the interests 
of the whole should have been enough to restrain the 
Newfoundland Government from a defiance which was 
bound to be ineffectual. The modus vivendi was only a 
temporary sacrifice. That, however, is all past history; 
Sir Robert Bond eventually yielded to the necessity of 
continuing the hated expedient till the submission of the 
whole question to arbitration could be arranged. We 
imagine that very few Newfoundlanders will pretend now 
that the prolonged continuance of the modus vivendi has 
not been justified by the result. Even if they hold that they 
are being compelled to give way on points on which they 
think their legal rights are clear, they will perhaps find 
consolation in the reflection that there is an end to the 
bickering and disturbing excursions and alarms between 
themselves and the “ foreigners.” There will be no more 
boycotting, no more refusal to sell bait, no more free-fights, 
and soon. Nor is the whole controversy one which con- 
cerns the Atlantic seaboard alone. It is a most important 
political fact that the tribunal has disposed of the American 
argument, often advanced by Mr. Root, that after the War 
of Independence Great Britain shared her rights of 
sovereignty with the United States. 





COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 


< ge incidents which have led up to the lock-out in the 

shipbuilding trade illustrate both the importance of 
the Trade-Union movement, and at the same time the 
difficulties with which that movement has to contend. 
Happily the facts are not in dispute. The masters com- 
plain, and the leaders of the men admit, that there have 
been a number of sectional strikes, not only without the 
authority of the governing body of the Union, but also 
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‘defiance of an express Agreement entered into barely 


a year ago. The Shipyard National Agreement of 1909 
vided that in no circumstances must there be any 

e or interruption of work on either side until the 
Seputed question had been fully discussed in Conference. 
This Agreement was entered into between the Em loyers 
Federation and nineteen leading shipyard Trade-Unions, 
of which the Boilermakers’ Union is the most important. 
At the time this Agreement was negotiated, every one 
wélcomed it as a remarkable illustration of the progress of 
Jabour organisation. It seemed to point clearly to the 
vassing of Trade-Unionism to a higher plane. The 
‘id crude methods of the strike and the lock-out were 
abandoned by men and masters respectively, and both sides 
agreed that they would refer any differences which arose 
to peaceable discussion. Care was taken to provide that 
any decision arrived at should be retrospective, so that no 
workman who continued to work while a dispute was 
awaiting settlement would be injured thereby. ; ’ 

The majority of the Trade-Unions concerned in this 

National Agreement have loyally adhered to it. The 
boilermakers alone, or a section of them, have constantly 
jgnored its provisions. Again and again sectional dis- 
nutes have broken out, and the men, without waiting to 
consult the officials of the Union, or even in defiance of 
those officials, have thrown down their tools and abandoned 
their work. No words are needed to prove that it is 
impossible to carry on a complicated industry under such 
conditions as these. Several times in the course of the 
present year the masters have threatened that there would 
be a general lock-out unless the men adhered to the 
National Agreement. Hitherto it has been sufficient to 
threaten, for before the time for giving notice of the lock- 
out had expired the men who had gone on strike had 
returned to work. This fact seems to have emboldened 
the more turbulent elements to assume that the masters 
were only threatening, and never meant to enforce their 
threats; and it was in consequence of this attitude that 
the employers decided to act so promptly, taking advantage, 
as they were fully entitled to do, of the provision in the 
National Agreement which gives them a free hand when 
the Agreement is broken by the other side. 

That the Agreement has been broken by the men is 
frankly admitted by the officials of the Trade-Union. 
The general secretary of the Boilermakers’ Union in a 
cireular-letter to the »ranches of the Society writes :— 
“Tf our members want to strike, the Executive Council 
cannot prevent them from striking, but in all cases we 
must exhaust the constitutional procedure laid down in our 
own rules, and there is not a single case of a dispute among 
the many we have had this year where the procedure of 
the rules has been carried out. .... . This lock-out is 
directly attributable to small bodies of our own members 
taking the law into their own hands and acting contrary 
to the advice of all the officials in the Society, both local 
and national.” This is quite as emphatic as the statements 
issued on behalf of the employers. Some attempt has been 
made to explain the situation by suggesting that the boiler- 
makers are a peculiarly undisciplined body of men, owing 
to the irregularity of their work. This may be so, but, on 
the other hand, it has to be remembered that for some time 
past responsible Trade-Union leaders have been protesting 
against the growth of a spirit of indiscipline among the 
men. A notable pronouncement on this point was made 
in a recent circular from Mr. Thomas Burt to the Miners’ 
Federation, Speaking of the strike on the North-Eastern 
Railway, which he described as being “ typical of ebulli- 
tions which have broken out in many trades throughout 
the country,” Mr. Burt said :—*Not only have there 
been sudden stoppages of work, but accompanying this 
there have also been breaches of contract and more or 
less disloyalty to the society of which the strikers are 
members.” 

In view of such a grave declaration from one of the 
most respected of all the Trade-Union leaders in the 
Kingdom, it is impossible to regard the conduct of the 
boilermakers as being altogether exceptional. The difficulty 
seems to be that a considerable section of the wage-earning 
class has ceased to appreciate the conditions which alone 
make Trade-Unionism possible. The essential object of 
Trade-Unionism may be defined as the substitution of 
collective for individual bargaining. A few extreme 
individualists have been found to attack even this form of 
collective action; but the common-sense of the community 








has long ago recognised that where a number of workmen 
are engaged by one firm it is not only a protection to the 
workmen, but a convenience to the employer, to be able 
to bargain with the men collectively instead of singly. 
This consideration applies not only to questions of wages, 
but also to the conditions of ee Hea so far as they 
affect the comfort and convenience of the men. In 
practice it is extremely difficult for a workman, even 
if he possesses more than the normal amount of self- 
assurance, to go and complain to his employer about 
conditions of work which may have been in existence for 
some time, and against which no one else has previously 
ventured to protest. In cases, therefore, where no Trade- 
Union exists, men will grumble to one another and grow 
discontented about a matter which a reasonable employer 
would willingly have set right if only it had been pointed 
out to him. On the other hand, where there is an efficient 
Trade-Union, whenever the men are discontented with any 
arrangement they can at once go to their own officials and 
complain. The matter is talked over, and if the leaders of 
the Union think the complaint a reasonable one they make 
proper representation to the employers, and in the majority 
of cases a peaceful settlement is arrived at. All this, 
however, presupposes that when the bargain has been 
made on behalf of the men they will loyally adhere to it. 
If they do not do so, the whole principle of collective 
bargaining breaks down. 

That is really what is now at stake. All over the 
country there appears at the present moment to be a 
condition of unrest among the wage-earning classes which 
may seriously imperil the whole Trade-Union organisation. 
What the causes of this unrest may be it is not easy to 
say. To some extent it may conceivably be due to Socialist 
propaganda. The essence of that propaganda is the 
preaching of the doctrine of discontent. The old Trade- 
Unionists, at any rate in recent years, have constantly 
urged that the end to be aimed at is a friendlier relationship 
between masters and men; the Socialists, on the contrary, 
teach that the capitalist is an enemy with whom there 
should be no parleying, and for whom there should be no 
quarter. At the same time, they have encouraged the idea 
that Trade-Unionism on its old lines is a played-out force, 
and that the wage-earners must look exclusively to political 
action to improve their position. The combination of 
these two doctrines may easily produce a feeling that 
the workmen ought to display their strength on every 
possible opportunity, and that it does not much matter 
if Trade-Unionism is thereby destroyed. 





THE PERSISTENCE OF PATRIOTISM. 


OCIALIST solidarity is still something of a dream. 
Agreement upon great elementary principles leaves 
room for large differences upon the means by which 
effect is to be given tothem. Nor is it yet decided whether 
Internationalism and Anti-nationalism are interchangeable 
terms. The Congress which has been sitting at Copen- 
hagen, like most gatherings of the kind, raised more 
questions than it settled even for its own members. In 
this it only followed the example of other Congresses, with 
so much the more excuse that Socialism is still too young 
to have wholly emerged from the speculative stage. The 
telegraphic reports of the proceedings were very imperfect, 
and we had to wait for the letter in the Times of 
Wednesday, and for Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s article in 
the Daily Chronicle of the same day, for any clear idea 
of what the Congress did. Why, for example, did the 
majority of the British, American, French, and Belgian 
delegates abstain from voting on the unemployment 
resolution? The resolution, it is true, was passed 
without their help, but in the first instance we were left 
in the dark as to the reason which led to so many 
abstentions. Unemployment, according to the resolution, 
is the offspring of capitalism, and its life will synchronise 
with that of its parent. The framers of the resolution 
are seemingly of opinion that the total disappearance of 
capitalism is still a long way off, and they are not such mere 
theorists as to be unprovided with an expedient which shall 
bridge over the interval. The State must guard against un- 
employment by a system of compulsory insurance. Every 
workman must be insured, and so soon as he is out of 
work he must look to the insurance fund for his means of 
support. The sufficiency of the fund for this purpose is 
guaranteed by the obvious device of making the capitalists 
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provide it. “The owners of the means of production” 
have all the wealth that is produced in their keeping; 
consequently if the maintenance of the unemployed is 
thrown upon them unemployment will lose all its 
terrors. We are rather surprised, indeed, that the 
members of the Congress whose views are embodied in the 
resolution should be so anxious to get rid of capitalism. If 
capital can only be bitted and bridled in this fashion, 
might it not as well be left in the hands which now hold 
it ? To the British delegates this old theory seems out of 
date. “ That unemployment,” says Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
“is due solely to capitalism, that under capitalism nothing 
of much importance can be done regarding it, that it should 
therefore be dealt with by ‘ palliatives,’ chief among which 
are relief works, and, finally, that the insurance against 
it should be found by the ‘ exploiters,’ but be administered 
by Trade-Unions, is the revolutionary view, and it is 
abortive.” 

The British delegates had to meet a very serious 
charge. A Swiss Sociahst, M. Huggler, complained that 
during the general strike in Sweden “the workmen of 
Great Britain, France, and Belgium had only given 
insignificant help.” In the conflict between the classes—a 
conflict which will “assume a more extensive and more 
uniform character in coming years”—the working class 
must exert its whole strength. As a general principle 
this statement found no dissentients. Contribution to 
trade organisations is so far like charity that everybody 
admits the obligation in theory, It is when the time for 
putting it in practice comes that a difliculty presents 
itself. Even Trade-Unions are not always of one mind, 
and a quarrel with the employers, which to the workmen 
actually engaged in it may seem the most righteous thing 
possible, may to the workmen of a distant country seem a 
fight of which the wisdom is more than questionable. 
On paper no doubt this difficulty is easily got over. The 
reasonableness of a quarrel is no concern, it may be said, 
of the rank-and-file of the Union. All they have to do 
is to pay liberally towards the support of the war 
that has been declared, no matter how far off the scene 
of it may be, or how imadequate they may think the 
grounds on which it is professedly based. But however 
strongly this doctrine may be commended to the workmen 
of every country, its universal acceptance is happily not 
yet assured; and great as may be the disasters which 
would follow upon such acceptance, it is by no means clear 
on whose heads they would fall most heavily. The extent 
to which theoretical Socialism has rendered the working 
class indifferent to the results of a social war, and only 
anxious to find themselves engaged in one, is unknown ; 
but we doubt whether it has made anything like the way 
which those who preach the crusade imagine. Still, we 
cannot wonder that the Swedish representative who tried 
to raise money in this country went home angry as well as 
empty-handed. “He found”—we quote Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald again—* that some Trade-Union secretaries 
were too busy to see him ; others showed him the greatness 
of their office buildings and made his palms itch by tales 
of their bankers’ balances—but gave him nothing; he 
went to the Trade-Union Congress meeting at Ipswich, but 
was not allowed to make an appeal for support.” Mr. 
Macdonald does not attempt to defend this indifference. 
International Labour diplomacy, he admits, cannot afford 
to overlook finance. British Trade-Unionism must be pre- 
pared to help Labour struggles abroad in some proportion 
to its international importance. This no doubt will be the 
real touchstone of the solidarity of Socialism. 

A more immediately interesting feature of the 
Congress was the fate of the French motion in favour 
of preventing mobilisation upon the eve of a war by 
means of a general strike. This project appeals to what 
is at present an unknown element,—the extent to which 
Socialism is superseding patriotism as a motive of human 
action. On the pure Socialist theory, no doubt, this is a 
commonplace. ‘To the true working man his class, and the 
interests of his class, are infinitely more important than the 
interests of his country. The latter is a mere geographical 
expression, and the devotion which he is bidden to 
pay to it is inconsistent with the higher duty which he 
owes to men who live in the same conditions, and earn 
their bread by the same trades. What is it to a German 
working man that the landed or the professional classes 
want to fight France? Neither defeat nor victory 
in such a war can seriously affect his real happiness. 





. ir 
If his country is annexed to France, h ; 
worse off than he is now. His labour will ~ = i. ° 
in demand, and the desire of the conqueror to pac 
the lot of the vanquished easy may even make his bik “ 
lighter. The people who will suffer will be the landowann 
and the capitalists, and why should he trouble himself abous 
the misfortunes of his natural enemies? These are the 
doctrines of which M. Vaillant, who was one of the movers : 
the resolution, has made himself the mouthpiece,and hefound 
supporters in M. Jaurés among his own countrymen and j 
Mr. Keir Hardie among the English delegates. But the 
opposition of the German contingent seems to have secured 
the rejection of the motion. Herr Ledebour, who is one of the 
leaders of the Socialist Party in the Reichstag, either from 
a genuine dislike to M. Vaillant’s principle, or from fear 
that the success of the motion would have a disastroys 
effect on the prospects of Socialism in Germany, defended 
the right of each nation to preserve its liberty of action 
where its relations with foreign countries are concerned. If 
we had no other wish than to make Socialism unpopular, wa 
should have been content to see Herr Ledebour overruled by 
the majority of his fellow-delegates. We do not fora moment 
believe that patriotism is extinct in any European country, 
There is no instance that we can recall which points to such 
a conclusion. Patriotism may be ill advised in this or 
that particular manifestation, or it may be strained beyond 
endurance by the punishment provoked by its own want of 
wisdom. But that at the actual outbreak of war it would 
be strong enough to make short work of such counsels as 
those of M. Vaillant, M. Jaurés, and Mr. Keir Hardie we 
have no doubt at all,—indeed, we will go further and say 
that in all probability any one of these three gentlemen, 
if his own country were involved in war, would find good 
reasons for treating the case as exceptional, and possibly 
turn out to have as much of the fire-eater about him as any 
of his fellow-citizens. Still, these anti-patriotic theories have 
such capacities of mischief that any check they may receive 
is a ground for satisfaction. If patriotism were really to 
become extinct in any large section of a nation, there 
would be no prospect before us but that war of classes 
which M. Vaillant is so anxious to provoke. All over 
Europe the poor would be at the throats of the rich, 
Every common interest would be forgotten, and each would 
be to the other only an adversary to be slain at any cost. 
However such a warfare ended, the consequences would be 
equally disastrous, since the victory of either would mean 
the disappearance or subjection of the defeated party. 
Apparently this prospect has no terrors for three at least 
of the delegates assembled at Copenhagen; but they do 
not seem to have carried their colleagues with them even 
to the extent of setting forth this doctrine as an 
academic proposition. We are sincerely glad that 
Socialism has escaped the discredit which a different 
result would have entailed upon it. Even had the reso- 
lution been carried, we should still have felt sure that 
those who voted for it would not act up to their professions 
if ever the opportunity presented itself. But it is better 
that the evil counsel should have been repudiated by men 
who were still cool than left to be passed over as worthless 
in the excitement of an actual conflict. We are sorry that 
Mr. Keir Hardie should be one of M. Vaillant’s supporters, 
but he is something of a free-lance, and we notice that 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald makes no reference to this part of 
the work of the Congress. 





SCHOOLS AND DISCIPLINE. 


‘io Times of Tuesday published an Educational 
Supplement remarkable for a variety of essays on 
different aspects of British school and University life; in 
particular, for one entitled “Why Public Schools Fail,’ 
contributed by “A Public Schoolmaster.” The petit 
principii of the title perhaps sufficiently indicates the 
attitude of mind of the writer; but his argument is a little 
unusual. Asa rule when the public-school system is con- 
demned it is the boys who are told that they are not what 
they ought to be; here, however, we learn that the fault 
lies with the masters. Schoolmasters, we are told, are 
every year becoming a more dwarfed and puny breed. It 
is the proper task of the schoolmaster “to be a guide, 
ruler, and at times an autocrat; but he is becoming apt 
rather to cater and cajole, for he is no longer the man he 
was.” And the reason given is simple; the calling of the 
schoolmaster does not attract the best men,—as, we are 
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resumably meant to understand, other professions attract 

them. The young man of marked promise at the Uni- 
versity refuses to throw his energies into a calling where 
the prospects of reward are so slight. As “A Public 
Schoolmaster ” puts it, teachers “for the best years of their 
life earn an income which is almost always modest and, con- 
sidering their position, may often be called mean.” Nor are 
the prizes many; nor does merit secure its reward. So 
the indictment proceeds, arguing, apparently, that the 
smallness of mind of the teacher will be reflected in the 
inferior education of the taught; and the conclusion is 
hopeless enough. The government of the public schools 
“to-day, if ever, calls for big men and large views; 
neither the one nor the other are anywhere to be 
found.” 

Well, what is chiefly remarkable about this arraign- 
ment? It is published, let us notice to begin with, in an 
Educational Supplement,—the first, we believe, issued by 
adaily newspaper in London. That in itself might be taken 
by an impartial critic as evidence that there is some urgent 
spirit at work in the school world, for such activities do 
not come into operation to supply a demand which does 
not exist. But, indeed, both the Times Educational 
Supplement and the complaint of “A Public School- 
master” come at a time when educational matters have 
had for years the earnest attention of some of the hardest 
workers among us. In the last thirty years or so, and 
particularly in the last fifteen, since the issue of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 
the change in the attitude of both teachers and parents 
towards the subjects involved in the management of schools 
has been much more than merely local, or confined to one 
type of education; it has been universal. If we take 
the public schools alone, with the preparatory schools 
dependent on them, we find reform and reshaping, new 
activities, new departures, new buildings. In the school- 
room the fortifying influence of the old-fashioned classical 
curriculum has given way to Army classes, Navy classes, 
and the varied and varying methods of the Modern Side. 
Out of school, apart from games, which are organised in a 
curriculum almost as exact as the classroom time-table, 
the change in the attitude of school authorities towards 
questions of hygiene has been profound. Calculations of 
air-space, of measurement of light, of ventilation ; regula- 
tions as to clothing, rigid insistence on quarantine, reform 
in methods of feeding, have followed one after another, to 
the occasional bewilderment of public-school men remem- 
bering the old régime. Complete systems of isolation in 
case of illness, in particular, and the provision of highly 
equipped sanatoria, have taken the place of the casual 
sick-room and doctor’s visit of former days; and here, 
perhaps, reform has been due as much to the energy and 
persistence of the boys’ parents as to any one,—your 
modern parent insisting, not unnaturally, that his boy 
must be as weil looked after when he is ill at school as 
when he is ill at home. In any case, as regards hygiene 
and sanitation, and the care taken to preserve health at 
all costs, the methods and arrangements of the modern 
public school are pretty nearly perfect. 

Can this attention to health and hygiene be overdone? 
In certain directions we believe it can, and we fancy that 
perhaps “A Public Schoolmaster” in his complaint that 
the Head-Master of to-day “caters and cajoles” has his 
eye fixed on this very insistence on perfect hygienic 
conditions. Our forefathers, he laments, or seems to 
lament, were made of sterner stuff. “Increasing wealth 
brings with it, as ever, increasing luxury and softness, 
while cosseting and coddiing, the study of clinical 
thermometers and the diagnosis of dyspepsia, are coming 
to be counted as virtues in a schoolmaster.” To a certain 
extent he is right, and we may see his meaning, perhaps, 
more clearly if we look at the preparatory rather than the 
— school. The | poner | school is one of the most 
ighly developed and intricately organised institutions of 
our day. Partly in consequence of enormous competition, 
partly in real enthusiasm for the possession of the best 
that can be had or given, preparatory schools have adopted 
standards entirely superseding those which were considered 
good enough twenty or thirty years ago. “ Bare boards, 
yellow soap, and cold water” was a description applied to 
the domestic arrangements of one of the most renowned 
schools of the last generation. Few parents would look 
twice at such a school to-day. Instead, every arrangement 
for the comfort and convenience of the boys must be as 





elaborate as possible. The feeding must be not only lavish 
but luxurious; the playing-fields must be large and the 
cricket-pitch perfect; there must be a fully equipped 
gymnasium, a playroom for wet afternoons, an outdoor 
and an indoor miniature rifle range, and a swimming-bath 
with water which can be nicely warmed; there must be 
riding-classes and dancing-classes; the assistant-masters 
must teach the boys football and cricket, if not get them 
every one into the eleven; and finally, the school, if it is 
to remain successful, must be perpetually reminding 
potential parents of the fact by obtaining scholarship 
after scholarship at the public schools. 

That is not an overdrawn picture ; it is the real, compel- 
ling fact which confronts the preparatory-school master 
in the severe competition of the present day. That com- 
petition drives him, as we think, to unnecessary lengths, and 
it has its effect on the public schools, though what pre- 
cisely the full effect will be we may have to wait some 
years to discover. Looking at the matter broadly, we 
believe that the rougher, even crueller, conditions of 
the last generation did, as a fact, produce a certain type 
of stern mind and hardy body; and it is perhaps that 
type for which “A Public Schoolmaster” looks, and 
thinks he looks in vain, to-day. On the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that the old system, while it threw up 
strong men, crushed the weak, if it did not kill them. 
The Flashmans and Slogger Williamses knocked the 
life out of boys who were less sturdy than Tom Brown. 
That was nothing to the credit of the old system; if it 
had been, Arnold would not have done his best to end 
it. We may remember too that, whatever we may 
think about the old system, with its virtues and vices, 
it must be regarded and accepted as a whole. We 
could not reproduce part of it and avoid the rest; 
we could not call back the Spartan discipline and 
be sure of preventing the exposure on Mount Taygetus. 
Indeed, whatever we may do or try to avoid doing, we may 
be certain of one thing, that we cannot recreate past con- 
ditions and expect fresh results. We may accept or try 
to improve the system which we see around us, but we 
may take it as an unalterable fact that it is our own 
system, and that it will produce its own consequences. 
Whether those consequences will be the same spirit of 
independence and self-reliance which was the distinct and 
acknowledged triumph of the system which went before, 
we may not be able to tell for certain for the present. We 
see little evidence that the spirit changes, if the incidents 
of the South African War can be taken as evidence, or, for 
that matter, the character shown by both sides in the last 
Eton and Harrow match. That is possibly as much as we 
could expect the modern system to show us for the present; 
and if under that system we may not be able to discern 
the supreme figure of an Arnold at work, guiding, ruling, 
and reforming, we may content ourselves with believing 
that reform is less needed. If the discipline of modern 
conditions is less cruel to the weak than it used to be, at 
least it has yet to be proved that it is less stern than it 
should be for the strong. 








THE PAINT AND THE PICTURE. 
N Sunday, September 4th, Sir Oliver Lodge gave an 
address, in connexion with the British Association at 
Sheffield, before a crowded audience. The subject was “The 
Old Testament and its Interpretation.” Sir Oliver touched 
on many subjects. He compared the aspect of truth recog- 
nised in literature and the aspect recognised in physical 
science. He discussed the significance of the word “ inspira- 
tion,” and dwelt upon the desirability of teaching the early 
parts of the Old Testament to children, believing that the 
immature mind has some exceptional power of sympathy with 
the mind of the immature race. He exalted the theological 
genius of the Hebrew race and their inspired power to record 
the inspiration of man. 

All that he said was interesting; naturally it was not all 
equally new. In the middle of his discourse, however, he bit 
upon an admirable simile, which seemed to throw light upon 
every point that he touched. Materialist man, he said, indeed 
all men in a greater or less degree, might be compared 
to a dog in a picture gallery. He lacked the power to 
see the more important of the truths presented to his eyes. 
He could investigate, but not appreciate, what was before him. 
“It was through our senses,” said the speaker, “that we 
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became aware of the universe. But they also limited us and 
determined the kind of information that we received. We 
often forgot that. We thought we saw the universe in the 
only possible way it could be known. If we had other senses 
the universe would look quite different. Our senses happened 
to tell us about matter. Imagine beings whose senses told 
them about ether and ignored matter. Their point of view 
would be quite different and their statements inconsistent with 
ours. Yet both would be true as far as they went.” This 
notion of a dog among pictures, and the further scientific 
illustration of the same idea which we have quoted, seem to 
us to be packed with suggestion. Of course one cannot force 
the simile. Fortunately or unfortunately, we are not quite in 
the position of the dog. Every now and then we all have 
glimpses of the pictures by which we are surrounded; 
and then again they become to us nothing but a confused 
mass of paint, which can be analysed without satisfaction, 
and gazed upon without any delight. As we look back, for 
instance, upon our past lives, do we not see now and then for 
a second that the whole mass of detail composes itself into a 
picture? We see what old-fashioned people describe as “ the 
finger of God,” and what in the language of to-day we call 
“some sort of meaning in the thing.’ Almost always, if 
we are truthful, we shall admit that the “vision fades.” 
Once more we see the disconnected details, scraps, as it 
were, of bright and dark colour—so much luck, so much 


misfortune, so much joy, so much sorrow, so much 
struggle, so much success, so much disappointment— 


but they form no whole. Again, if we look at the larger 
and less vivid canvases of history, how rarely as we read 
does the picture present itself to our minds. We find 
facts, actions, reactions, waves of feeling, advances, retreats. 
Only the man of genius can make us see the picture, and he 
may do so in spite of many a mistake in detail. Further, 
where human relationships are concerned, how many people 
are not able until after long study to see even the outlines of 
character. A person to their minds is the sum of his actions ; 
and as they can know but few of these, they come to no 
conclusion, and neither like nor dislike the vast majority of 
their acquaintance. They, again, go about like a dog in a 
picture gallery. 

But if all this is true in things human, it is infinitely truer 
in things divine. ‘Take the reflection of the Presence of God 
as it appears to us throughout the Bible. The writers of the 
sacred record of religious experience knew and asserted 
that no man had seen God at any time; but they had 
had visions, which they tried to depict, which they have 
succeeded in making seen by countless generations. Who- 
ever wrote the first chapters of Genesis declared the 
God who reveals Himself to the conscience-stricken. The 
picture remains. Men who see it still hide themselves 
for fear. The learned have criticised the painting, and have 
laughed at it in their foolish hearts. The technique is all 
wrong, but there is something else in it which is eternally 
right—for those who can see. We are told that the pure in 
heart see God, and at moments we perceive a reflection of the 
vision in their faces. The colossal veiled figure whose outline 
Job traced amid the chaos of the universe can be recognised 
by every man who has known the heart-searchings of Job. 
How did Job produce his effect? Was his medium history, 
legend, or pure romance? Was his hero a man who lived 
and died, or a type of the men wholive always? What does 
it matter? Nothing, surely, except to those who care not for 
the painter's thought and are only interested in his tools. 
But if we follow the thread of Sir Oliver Lodge’s argument 
further than he followed it on Sunday last, we shall find 
ourselves upon still holier ground. What of the picture left us 
by the Evangelists? The critics have studied every detail of the 
painting, and in their study of the method have sometimes 
lost sight of the picture. The number of those who can see 
it does not perhaps increase. Have we not all felt at times in 
presence of this greatest of all portraits like a dog in front of 
acanvas? Yet we all have our moments of greater insight, 
when continual considerations of authorship, date, dogma, 
and the intellectual influence of the hour do not detach our 
attention. 

Whatever one may say, however, it is useless to blink the 
practical difficulties of the moment. It is not easy to make 
the uneducated man see, it is not easy to make a child see, 
that while the Bible reveals religious truth through the 








medium of literature, and though it must alwa 
inspired, it is not an infallible book. The simple say : “Is jt 
true or not true? It cannot be both.” Surely the Oburebe 
must face the possibility that the world will turn for a wake 
at least from the record of religious experience because a 
sacred writers recorded something besides experience pon 
sometimes recorded it wrong. There is a time in the 
life of every individual and of every race when no 
experience will serve them but their own. After all 
the most devout reader cannot forget that the record of 
spiritual things is a record of God’s unchanging will. The 
thing recorded still continues. There is still communication 
between the human and the divine Spirit such as Prophets 
and Psalmists wrote of. The writing upon the “ fleshy 
tables of the heart” is older and more enduring than 
that which was traced upon Egyptian stones, or upon the 
pages of any book; and our Lord’s “Lo, I am with you 
alway,” cannot have referred to Scripture. That we can 
attain to any greater height of religious inspiration than that 
which we recognise in the Bible would seem to be unthink. 
able. The Sermon on the Mount takes virtue to the vanishing. 
point. When joy, not despair, forced from St. Paul the ery, 
“O death, where is thy sting?” we feel that, whatever he 
might say of himself, he had “attained.” Nevertheless men 
desire to feel these things for themselves, to realise Christ’s 
Beatitudes and Paul’s salvation. The bonds of the letter 
are broken; some license always accompanies a new liberty, 
We have come to the religious Wanderjahre of a race 
which must turn back to the Bible. We are still a young 
people. Look at our tremendous energy. The words of 
Vaughan the Silurist run through our minds as we see 
a generation growing up for whom the Scripture has 
inevitably lost something of the original form of its 
authority :— 
“Thou wert the first put in my hand 

When yet I could not understand, 

And daily didst my young eyes lead 

To letters till I learned to read. 

But as rash youths when once grown strong 

Fly from their nurses to the throng, 

Where they new consorts choose, and stick 

To those till either hurt or sick, 

So with that first light gained from thee 

Ran I in chase of vanity, 

Cried dross for gold, and never thought 

My first chap-book had all I sought.” 


YS remain an 





THE MILITARY SPIRIT AND PRAGMATISM. 


FONE last published writing of the late Professor William 

James was the paper on “The Moral Equivalent of 
War” which appeared in McClure’s Magazine for August. It 
is characteristic of the bright intellect which performed the 
service to the young generation, both in America and 
England, of “making philosophy readable.” Professor James's 
proposal to divert the military spirit to new uses is enticing, 
but also, we fear, unattainable; and we wonder whether, 
after all, the argument is formally reconcilable with his 
philosophy of pragmatism. We hardly think so. Pragmatism 
says that truth is utility, and that the truth of a principle 
can therefore be estimated only by its consequences, 
Professor James says in the article that if the military 
spirit, with its willingness to endure hardship, to suffer 
pain, and to lay down one’s life, could be turned to a new 
purpose—a social purpose—it might be made to produce 
mighty beneficial results. But if the pugnacious side of man 
could be thus employed, we suppose that, like any other 
active principle, it could not escape the fate of being judged 
(pragmatically) by its utility. On the whole, we should onr- 
selves be ready, although we are not pragmatists, to judge it 
this way. But a large part of Professor James's article is 
undoubtedly taken up with showing that he condemns the 
military spirit—we use this phrase to represent something 
much more earnest and reasonable than militarism—in 
advance, and that he tries to give it a new application only in 
order to redeem partially what he believes is an inevitable evil 
in our present civilisation. 

Professor James was puzzled as a psychologist by the 
military spirit. He noticed that military pride operated more 
in reminiscence than in anticipation. He admitted that if 
the American nation were asked whether it wished to have 
the Civil War expunged from its history, only a handful of 
fanatics would say “Yes.” The people love the stories of 
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sacrifice, heroism, and strife, even though the strife was 
fratricidal. And the burying-ground of Gettysburg, and 
Lincoln’s haunting and beautiful words when the ground was 
dedicated, and much else besides, are holy possessions. Yet 
the same people, Professor James reflects, would not cast a 
single vote for a civil war which would procure them a second 
harvest of such memories. This seems to be a paradox to 
those who mistrust the military spirit, but it is really nothing 
of the sort. War would indeed be more horrible than it is if 
it did not teach unforgettable lessons. The South fought in 
the Civil War for its peculiar “Institution” of slavery, and 
deceived itself into believing that it was fighting for State 
Rights and opposing oppression in so doing. The war means 
much more, therefore, than a series of gallant memories; it 
has conferred on the South the inestimable blessing of con- 
vincing it of error. No Southerner wishes to fight again for 
the right to possess slaves. That is the primary and glorious 
fact,—not the fact that neither side would care to fight again 
for more possessions of military legend. Mr. Henry James, 
Professor William James's distinguished brother, said, after 
visiting Richmond, if we remember rightly, that he once 
knew that there was a cause which had lost in the Civil War, 
but after his visit he knew that there was a cause which never 
could have won. The Federal cause was holy if ever there 
was a holy cause. War is not always a giving of the rein to 
bestial jealousy or avarice. It may be waged to preserve the 
right. Let us never forget that the possession of armed 
strength in an imperfect world means the power to insist on 
the right. 

Professor James could find nothing so favourable as that to 
say of war. He regarded the military spirit as an ugly 
quality which we have unhappily inherited, and must put up 
with foralongtime tocome. People cannot shed their derived 
characteristics by a mere act of volition. His whole purpose, 
therefore, was to discover a new application for that which 
must necessarily exist. He did not, of course, in spite of his 
general condemnation, deny that there is much that is noble in 
itself in the devotion of a soldier. Without going so far as 
Ruskin, he admitted that there is. “Militarism,” he says, “is 
the great preserver of our ideals of hardihood, and human life 
without hardihood would be contemptible. Without risks or 
prizes for the darer, history would be insipid indeed; and 
there is a type of military character which every one feels that 
the race should never cease to breed, for every one is sensitive 
to its superiority. The duty is incumbent on mankind of 
keeping military characters in stock,—of keeping them, if not 
for use, then as ends in themselves, as pure pieces of per- 
fection,—so that Roosevelt’s weaklings and mollycoddles may 
not end by making everything else disappear from the face of 
nature. This natural feeling forms, I think, the innermost 
soul of army writings. Without any exception known to me, 
militarist authors take a highly mystical view of their subject, 
and regard war as a biological or sociological necessity, 
uncontrolled by ordinary psychological checks and motives.” 
In other words, the military spirit serves no good purpose 
but to keep alive a desiderated manliness. Wars are 
the clumsily invented excuse for exercising it. Professor 
James thought that his friends the pacifists made a great 
mistake in not sympathising discreetly with a spirit which 
must continue to be active till the distant day when wars will 
cease. He himself firmly believed that that day would 
arrive. We do not,—not because we regret war a whit less 
than Professor James did, but because so long as evil and 
injustice remain to be combated wars will be unavoidable in 
some form or other. We should believe in the abolition of 
war only if we believed that some day no criminals will be 
left and that all the prisons will be closed, and that some 
day sincere differences of opinion on matters of principle will 
be impossible. 





Let Professor James's more deprecating view of the 
military spirit be accepted, however, for the purpose of 
argument. How does he propose to give a new direction to 
what must survive so far as one can see ahead? “In the 
more or less Socialistic future,” he says, “towards which 
mankind seems to be drifting, we must make new energies and 
hardihoods continue the manliness to which the military mind 
80 faithfully clings. Martial virtues must be the enduring 
cement; intrepidity, contempt of softness, surrender of private 
interest, obedience to command, must still remain the rock 
upon which states are built.” The martial virtues are therefore 


to be applied to a sort of civic daring. Men will become 
conscripts bound to a laborious, and, if necessary, humiliating, 
grind in the service of the State. The young blood, instead 
of risking his neck voluntarily across a stiff country, will risk 
it by compulsion during a term of service in a mine. The 
rich young idler who seeks new sensations in exposing himself 
to the charges of elephants and rhinoceroses in unexplored 
countries will be required to stand up to the more insidious, 
but possibly even more dangerous, assaults of lead-poisoning. 
The young man who turns away surfeited with luxury to suffer 
incredible hardships in travel, with all the dirt and disease of 
what is romantically called “roughing it,” will be required to 
drive a dust-cart, and thus do something not really more 
disgusting, but certainly more immediately useful. Professor 
James says :— 

“Tt may end by seeming shameful to all of us that some of us 

have nothing but campaigning, and others have nothing but 
unmanly ease. If now—and this is my idea—there were, instead 
of military conscription, a conscription of the whole youthful 
population to form for a certain number of years a part of the 
army enlisted against nature, the injustice would tend to be 
evened out, and numerous other benefits to the commonwealth 
would follow. The military ideals of hardihood and discipline 
would be wrought into the growing fibre of the people; no one 
would remain blind, as the luxurious classes now are blind, to 
man’s real relations to the globe he lives on, and to the perma- 
nently solid and hard foundations of his higher life. To coal and 
iron mines, to freight trains, to fishing fleets in December, to 
dish-washing, clothes-washing, and window-washing, to road- 
building and tunnel-making, to foundries and stoke-holes, and 
to the frames of skyscrapers, would our gilded youths be drafted 
off, according to their choice, to get the childishness knocked out 
of them, and to come back into society with healthier sympathies 
and soberer ideas. They would have paid their blood-tax, done 
their part in the immemorial human warfare against nature ; 
they would tread the earth more proudly ; the women would value 
them more highly ; they would be better fathers and teachers of 
the following generation. Such a conscription, with the state of 
public opinion that would have required it, and the moral fruits 
it would bear, would preserve in the midst of a pacific civilization 
the manly virtues which the military party is so afraid of seeing 
disappear in peace.” 
This is Professor James's “ moral equivalent of war.” A good 
example, as some of our readers will be sure to remember, of 
a rich young cub being disciplined in a “fishing fleet in 
December ” is given in Mr. Kipling’s “ Captains Courageous.” 
Man's pugnacity and sense of opposition are to be enrolled in 
a higher cause than that of war. But the assumption is fatal 
—is it not ?—that evil resides only in “ Nature” and not at 
allin man. We fear that the conscripts will never be wholly 
spared the duty of opposing themselves to other conscripts. 
The fight against “ Nature” will have rather to be carried on, 
though we hope it may be done effectually and enthusiasti- 
cally, by a voluntary army of men who feel that nobility obliges 
them to undertake the fight. A small experiment in our 
midst is now worth attention. The Agenda Club has been 
founded for the express purpose of drilling a preliminary 
brigade. We shall watch its exploits before we think more 
seriously of conscription against Nature. 





AT THE EDGE OF THE WILDERNESS. 





“ All under the leaves and the leaves of life 
I met with virgins seven, 
And one of them was Mary mild, 
Our Lord’s mother of Heaven.” 





4 VERY story in the world—every good story, that is—has 
a tendency to repeat itself. Age and environment 
vary the story-form a little, but at bottom it turns out always 
to be the same story, because after all, throughout the ages, 
human nature is apt to be very circumscribed in its affairs. 
So this carol of the mediaeval Church has kept within its 
dancing measure a good share of folk-lore and pagan story 
inextricably bound together with the Gospel narrative. 
Earth-magic lies round about the roots of a great deal of 
Church ritual to-day. Man was originally a pastoral creature : 
at the beginning of things he lived in a garden, a garden set 
all about with the wilderness into which he was soon to be 
driven, keeping always through his exile some memory of his 
first estate, so that in the middle of the wilderness he will 
still make himself a garden. It is on the edges of civilised 
life, among fields and pastures, and among the country- 
dwellers of every age, that this perdurable quality of religious 
tradition makes itself felt. Men who are civilised in the strict 





sense of the word while they are engaged in getting rid of 
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superstition lose much too that is simple and wholesome, 
there is always a core of truth inside the traditional 
unreasoned beliefs of pastoral folk. 

T’o the proper countryman the supernatural is an element 
of his daily life, a thing to be evaded, and always close at 
hand,—a familiar bogy, as it were, the lack of which he would 
feel half uneasily. There it lies on the edge of his daily life, 
in a mysterious neighbourliness that he never thinks of 
investigating. It closes him round just as the wilderness 
encloses his homestead, and his garden, and his ploughed 
fields ; sprite and phantom will not stray on his side of the 
hedge, but beyond those bounds who knows what may not 
come out to meet him “among the leaves green”? Not so 
long ago in Cornwall a child playing with a pitchfork 
happened to run one of the prongs into his foot. He was 
carried in and the wound dressed, and his father, going out 
later to examine the fork, was surprised to find a large lump 
of pork impaled on each of its prongs. It was to keep 
Master Dick from getting lockjaw, he was told. Argument 
was unavailing. It is equally unavailing with Somerset 
country people, who will never allow the coffin in a grave to 
remain uncovered after nightfall. None of them can tell you 
why, but no earthly power will induce them to have tke 
funeral so late that the grave cannot be filled in before dusk. 
The true countryman is always aware of the shadow-haunted 
wilderness lying just on the other side of his hedge. 

There is earth-magic of immemorial antiquity at the bottom 
of it all, the iron magic of the Bronze Age, when the new 
strange weapon-metal was thought of as having a malign 
power,—tie ghost-magic of bodiless things who cannot be held 
quiet within the unroofed grave. The Catholic Church laid 
an imperishable hold on the soul of primitive man because 
she left him room for his ghosts. She announced her empire 
over the unknown presences haunting in his pagan mind, but 
she left them alone in their wilderness. She laid hands on 
old faiths, old fears, old customs, renamed them to mark 
adoption, and put them back in the old places sealed with her 
sign. The pagans of the North keeping pagan feasts under 
new Christian names probably failed to understand why the 
pagan hymns of the old way were banned by the new. Anda 
great part of these got back before long into carol and legend 
and Church ritual. In the Iceland of the Heroic Age, says the 
saga-man, “little of the older lore was cast aside though men 
were baptised and were Christian by name.” When the dead 
walked at Frodiswater the Church came to the rescue, laying 
the “door-doom ” of the old way on the ghosts of the drowned 
men, and then driving them out into the wilderness with 
* hallowed water and the holy things” and the august cere- 
monial of her spiritual empire,—“ and ever it seemed by the 
words of each that they were all loth to depart.” A greater 
power than the old world had known was come upon men now, 
and where spirits of flood and fell had wandered free, who 
knew what he might meet with out there in the wilderness P— 

“O are you the queen of Heaven high 
Come to pardon all our sin? 
Or are you Mary Magdalene 
Was born at Bethlehem ? ” 

They took the old places and used much of the old ritual. 
For, after all, the needs of their worshippers were much the 
same. The Breton peasant to-day looks on the blessing of 
his fields and his fisheries very much as the pagan Saxon 
looked on the “ fertility” charm for his barren land, bewitched 
under an enchantment that must be broken with strange seed 
bought from a beggar who had received double for it, sown 
with threefold invocation of the earth-mother hidden in the 
furrow. ‘That the earth should be fruitful was the first need 
of primitive man in North or South, and the changing 
seasons of the year developed the ritual forms of his simple 
religion, “shadowing things to come.” Earth-magic still 
claims the heart of the country-dweller, however he may have 
outgrown the first needs of his pastoral forefathers. The 
. February-month has a nameless fascination in it, when all 
the springs are loosened and the sap stirs mysteriously within 
trees yet unburgeoned. There is a magical sense abroad of 
life stirring, somewhere out of sight, though the earth lies 
bare beneath chilly skies and nothing springs in the long 
furrows where the grey plover tripped last month and whistled 
his unearthly call overhead in the twilight. February to 
Greek and Roman was the month of purifications, of 
sacrificing to the ghosts awake beneath the earth, ghosts and 
the dead, who are “ Demeter’s people,” In February pagan 





. . ae 
a to be lighted in honour of Demeter seeking her 
g among the ghosts of the underworld. Those torches 
kept alive the ritual of a far older worship forgotten alread 
by Demeter’s torch-bearers. Th ical ri 4 
y Demeter's torch-bearers e magical rites of the earth. 
spirit, mother and maiden both, who made fruitful the earth and 
the homes of men, were very nearly as old as the first sowin 
and reapings. Hers were the “fertility” sacrifices, and the 
torches that showed her underworld quality,—the ghost] 
ion : y 
power that must be propitiated if the green earth was to 
become fruitful. Pope Gelasius took away Demeter’s torches 
and put them on the altar of the Virgin Mother, coming in 
the month of purifyings for her purification in the temple, 
with her doves and her baby. The Christian congregation 
looking at the Candlemas altars had nearly outgrown the 
worship of Demeter; the candles that had been her torches 
were now to be “a light to lighten the Gentiles,” said the 
Church. So when the earth-spirit was brought “into sub. 
jection unto the Father of Spirits,” the faithful took the new 
story, and kept the beloved way of the old ritual. 

The idea of invisible presences thronging in the world 
pressed on the imagination of early man, Jew and Greek and 
Northman. There was no room to set a spike of corn without 
touching some spirit unseen, so they believed. And the idea 
of the fast that was to keep out, or drive out, evil influences 
in preparation for receiving the good was older than the 
Church fasts. You must expel evil before you can impel 
good; that was a theory as old as anything in the world. And 
the spiritually minded pagan saw what the illumination of 
the Jew had made evident, that the end and aim of it all was 
a spiritual purifying, the purgation of souls in a wider sense, 
to impel a fruitfulness not only earthly but ghostly. “Purge 
your conscience from dead works to serve the living God.” 
And there was the wilderness always at hand whither the 
hostile forces could be driven. “The goat shall bear upon 
him all their iniquities into a land not inhabited.” The 
mystery of that “land not inhabited” was remembered again 
when the English Church at the Reformation brought back 
the “threatenings” of the Commination Service that embodies 
one of the oldest forms of law in the world, magical in its 
first intention, like the “ Ploughman’s curses” of the Greek 
world. The purpose of the fast was spiritual ; the worshipper 
was to “afflict his soul” to make it fruitful of good works, 
devoting the powers of ill to be cast out into the wilderness 
that his soul might be free “to serve the living God.” 

The ritual of the forty days’ fast grew up gradually; for 
long enough the Church season was unsettled and fluctuating, 
But the immemorial sense of the need of purifying lay at the 
root of it, as it had lain at the roots of the ancient rituals 
with which the change of seasons used to be celebrated. We 
of the North keep the older names; our Church fast is not 
Quadragesimal nor Paschal, but Lenten; in our Resurrection 
feast we keep the name of the spring goddess of the pagan 
North. 

And there is always the wilderness. The “land not 
inhabited” lies round about the soul of every man; it comes 
close up to the edge of his known realised existence, and 
stretches away beyond that into limitless spaces of infinity. 
There are times when he needs to cross the borders and g¢ 
out into the wilderness, into the presence of the dreadful 
potencies that haunt among waste places, things inhuman, 
great and awful beyond knowledge, in face of which alone he 
can lay hold on perpetual desolation or immortal peace :— 
“There is a Hell named in our creed, and a Heaven, and the 
Hell comes before; if we look not into the first, we shall 
never live in the second.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A CHARGE OF ELEPHANTS. 


[To Tue Epiror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—It chanced last December that my ship was detained 
for duty in the Laccadive Islands, with headquarters at 
Calicut, on the West Coast of India. During one period, whilst 
the vessel was lying off that port awaiting coal and provisions 
in an interval of visiting the islands, I had an opportunity of 
getting some shooting in the neighbourhood. Running 
roughly parallel to the coast and some forty miles from it are 
the Nilgiri Hills, a large range of mountains, the summit of 
which, “The Camel’s Hump,” is a well-known landmark from 
seaward, and I was informed that sambhur were plentiful 
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there, and that if I could get away for a few days I should 
probably get a shot or two at them, and possibly tiger or 
panther. The Collector of the district very kindly assisted 
me by arranging for carts and shikaris, and also lent me a 
12-bore rifle which he possessed, as well as a miscellaneous 
collection of cartridges, mostly loaded with three drachms of 
black powder and soft bullets, which, in default of other arms 
and ammunition, I was very grateful for, having only my 
12-bore shot-gun with me. Young C., who accompanied me, 
was armed with a ‘405 Winchester repeating-rifle with soft- 
nosed bullets, lent to him by some one else in the station. We 
started off on our shooting trip one night after dinner, with two 
bullock carts, in one of which we were to sleep, the other 
holding our kit and servants. Our sleeping cart was made 
comfortable with quantities of straw on which we slept all 
night, awakened only at intervals by the cries of the driver 
when the bullocks wanted urging uphill, or continued on their 
journey from a temporary halt by the wayside. At daylight 
we got out of our cart and walked alongside it in the cool air. 
On each side of the road were paddy-fields bordered by thick 
jungle with clumps of feathery bamboos, and with occasional 
patches of high bauhinnia-trees in flower, which showed brick- 
red against the light-green foliage of the jungle. We came 
to the foot of the hills about lunchtime, and took up our 
quarters in a dak bungalow at a place called Puttapudi. In 
the afternoon we got together a number of coolies and had a 
beat through the jungle for sambhur; but although we heard 
the game break through, we saw nothing. Our shikari had 
evidently taken too large a piece of jungle for us to be 
adequately posted to command the various exits from it. 

At daylight next morning we were aroused by the owner of 
the house, who was very excited, and told us that during the 
night one of the villagers had been killed by a wild elephant. 
It appears that this man, who was a keeper of tame elephants 
used for the purpose of hauling timber in the surrounding 
jungle, awoke hearing a noise in his compound, and pre- 
sumably thinking that one of his elephants was eating his 
plantain-trees, went out to drive the beast into its proper 
quarters, only to realise his mistake when too late to save his 
life, as the elephant was a wild one, and turned on him and 
killed him. My informant, who was an old shikari, told me 
that there was a herd of elephants in the vicinity, and that 
they had done a lot of damage to the crops, and asked me if 
I would care to have a shot at them. Previous to this I had 
had no really dangerous big-game shooting, and my com- 
panion very little experience of any sort of shooting at all, 
and moreover I did not feel over-confident with regard to my 
weapons and ammunition; but I realised that it was a chance 
of a lifetime, and concluded that the opportunity was too 
good to miss. Accerdingly I arranged for the best shikari 
in the village to accompany me, and for three of the jungle 
people to track the animals; and by eight o'clock we 
started off. 

About a mile outside the village, whilst going through some 
paddy-fields towards the hills, we came upon tracks of 
elephants in the soft mud, and for some distance after- 
wards, until well into the jungle, we had no difficulty in 
following their footmarks, which steadily went uphill; the 
track was some four feet broad and the walking easy, 
although very hot, so that we made good progress for some 
five miles or so. Our path took us along the edge of a ravine, 
and we could hear the noise of a stream some hundred feet or 
60 below us. We came to a small natural clearing in our 
path, and thought it would be an excellent place for a rest, 
whilst our trackers went ahead to see if they could find any 
signs of the herd; so we halted and refreshed ourselves by 
bathing our faces in a stream which here crossed our path, 
making a succession of small cascades to the river below. 

We began to think that the herd had probably travelled 
some miles since morning, and that it was exceedingly unlikely 
that we should see anything of them, when suddenly our 
trackers came back to tell us that there was a herd of 
elephants feeding in some bamboos about half-a-mile off. 
All was now excitement: we jumped up at once and looked 
to our rifles, I gave my shot-gun to my shikari, one barrel 
being loaded with ball, the other being choke, with orders to 

him to keep close behind me and hand it me if I required it. 
We went slowly and cautiously forward, our luncheon- 
carriers staying behind up a tree for safety. 

The jungle now became denser and the track difficult to 


follow and all uphill. There was dead silence all around 
us, and we knew not at what moment we should come on the 
herd. We slowly came to the spot where our trackers had 
seen the elephants, but there was no sign of them. They had 
evidently moved off. We crossed a depression in the ground 
where there was nothing but bamboos, some upright, others 
lying across our path, making our progress very slow. Gradually 
we emerged from it, each step taken with caution. The ground 
became steeper again, and we took advantage of every opening 
between bamboo clumps, wild tapioca, and trees to proceed. 
We again came to a slight clearing some few yards in extent, 
and my shikari was whispering to one of the trackers to go 
ahead and see if he could locate where the elephants were, 
and particularly where the largest tusker was, when sud- 
denly, in the dead silence, we heard right in front of us, some 
distance ahead, a terrific noise,—trees coming down, and the 
crash of them coming closer and closer. My friend C. 
dived into a bamboo clump to my right front. I had 
barely time to get behind a small tree some twelve inches in 
diameter, where I tried to make myself as small as possible, 
when I saw the head and shoulders of a huge elephant making 
straight for me, and directly over the bamboos where C. was 
lying. I threw up my rifle and fired as near as I could judge 
low down at the centre of his forehead by the juncture of his 
trunk. My doing so brought the beast up all standing; its 
ears went out like a but’s wings, and I shot again with my 
left barrel at the same spot. I threw out the empty cartridges, 
put in two more, tried to close the breach of my rifle and 
could not. I looked round for my second gun,—my shikari 
had disappeared, and there was no one in sight. As I turned 
my head back I was aware of a large cow elephant with a 
young one about four feet high standing right underneath 
her—both with their heads turned towards me and looking 
straight at me—some five and a half yards distant. She 
trumpeted and came towards me. I could not close the 
breach, and quite realised I was in a tight place. I turned 
and bolted, falling on my face a few feet away over some 
wild tapioca across my path, and expecting that any second 
might be my last. During my flight and fall I was still 
wondering why I could not close the breach of the rifle, and 
only after I was down did I realise that my rifle had not got 
rebounding locks, to which I was accustomed, and that before 
I could close the breach I must recock the hammers. In less 
time than it takes to relate I did so, and stood up, only to find 
that all was silence around. My friend C. came out of the 
bamboos and stated that he had had the narrowest shave of 
his life, as he was actually waiting to roll over on one side or 
the other when the animal came over him, as he expected it 
must. The natives came up and stated that they had seen 
eight elephants, which appeared to have charged right through 
us. We went forward and found a pool of blood twelve and a 
half yards from my tree where the first elephant had been 
sighted, not two yards from the bamboos. The second 
elephant had evidently missed sight of me when I fell, hence 
my escape from her. The one I shot was picked up three 
miles off with two bullets in its head, and so ended a most. 
exciting day's shooting.—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. H, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—>—_— 
CROMWELL AND IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 
[To tae Eprrorn or tus “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “An Irishman,” writing om 
“Cromwell and Ireland” in your last issue, makes the 
following observation:—“It is scarcely possible for those 
who differ from the United Irish League to hold a mecting 
unless protected by a large army of police. There is a 
striking object-lesson in the riots at Bantry on Sunday 
week.” The meeting at Bantry which was attacked was a 
meeting of the United Irish League. It was attacked in 
pursuance of the policy adopted by Mr. O’Brien’s following,— 
to break up and disturb meetings wherever the possibility 
presented itself. Until a week ago at Crossmolina, I do not 
know that any meeting of Mr. O’Brien’s friends was interfered 
with, and in that case the action—which I personally deplore— 
was a reprisal for a similar course adopted by Mr. O'Brien's 
friends at a meeting last January. The opening meeting of 
the All-for-Ireland League was held in Limerick, a city 
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majority, and I heard of no interruption. The policy of 
mob-violence as against freedom of speech is the policy of 
Mr. O'Brien and his “conciliationists.” In the North of 
Ireland Unionists and Nationalists do not interfere with each 
other's political meetings. “An Irishman” adds that “the 
prosperous districts are so strongly opposed to Home-rule 
that they are prepared to face civil war rather than accept it.” 
Is that his diagnosis of the state of County Wexford, for 
example? Your correspondent is, however, not really worse 
informed than the majority of gentlemen who write to English 
newspapers on the same subject, and I agree with bim in 
thinking that Mr. O’Brien’s speeches furnish splendid ammu- 
nition to those who wish to argue against Home-rule.—I am, 
Sir, &e., STEPHEN GWYNN. 





SOME FOREIGN IMPRESSIONS. 
(To tee Epiror or tree ‘“Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—*“ A Traveller” makes an observation which has been 
repeatedly published of late by British visitors to Germany,— 
viz., that “in the German towns there were no corner-loafers, 
as we have them in England, but all the young men were well 
set up, busy,and, so far as one could tell, abundantly pros- 
perous and contented.” Similarly one of the Liberal working 
men who went on a tour of inspection through Germany 
admitted, at their meeting in London on September 2nd, that 
“there were practically no ‘out-of-works’ and no slums” 
there (Scotsman, September Srd). When we contrast with 
this ideal state of things the lamentable spectacle in our 
country of so many men and women in destitute cireumstances 
and out of regular employment, we feel that there must be 
some cause for it. Sights such as are daily witnessed on our 
public roads (as on the Great North Road here) of men, 
women, and children of miserable appearance, and evidently 
the victims of poverty and intemperance, trudging along in 
search of employment, or lying asleep or besotted on the 
roadside, are not witnessed in Germany. Why is this? Is 
not one reason because such wretched individuals in Germany 
are removed by the police from the public roads and placed 
in labour colonies? The police in our country have no such 
power, and consequently our unemployed swarm on the high- 
ways, greatly to their own hurt and to the discredit of Britain 
in the eyes of foreign visitors. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Rar RICHARDSON. 
Ballendrick, Bridge of Earn, N.B. 





(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Srrcrator.”"] 

S1r,—I have myself just returned from three months’ sojourn 
in different parts of Germany, and should like to endorse the 
remarks made by “A Traveller” in his letter in your last 
issue. He points out that in the German towns there are no 
“ corner-loafers ” as in England ; and not only is this true, but 
in no German town did I discover any trace of what would in 
England be designated as “slums.” Every one both in towns 
and villages had something to do, and seemed, as far as one 
could see, prosperous and well fed, with enough money to 
spend on concerts and other simple pleasures. Many, no 
doubt, were not over-endowed with this world’s goods; but the 
striking feature was that all seemed to have enough and to be 
contented. And this was not only true in Bavaria, the land 
of contentment, but also in the towns of Northern Germany. 
One can only guess at the cause; but the military training 
undergone by all seemed in a large degree responsible. The 
men had been drilled and taught to march and walk upright, 
instead of loafing with hands in pockets. Even the poorest 
and meanest when introduced to a fresh acquaintance would 
come smartly to attention, and the general air of alertness 
beneath the somewhat somnolent exterior was in striking con- 
trast to the lethargy manifest amongst the loafers in English 
towns, whose vagrant, vacant minds may well be said to 
“tempt the Devil,” and whose lack of backbone, both literal 
and metaphorical, is so sadly noticeable to those of their own 
countrymen who have had the opportunity to compare them 
with their fellows in other nations.—I am, Sir, Ke., 


R. G. 





MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srectator,”’} 
£1r,—Since my letter was published in your issue of 
August 13th I have had the great honour of receiving replies 
from Dr. Arthur H. Smith, Dr. Alex. Walker, and Mr. Herbert 





credit, 
J. Allen. These appeared in your issues o ‘ 
and 27th. f Angust 20th 

The purpose of my last letter has to some extent been mi 

: ’ Se 
understood. I had no intention whatever of depreciating th 
excellent work done for China by missionaries, but rather . 
try to clear away misunderstandings and establish better 
relations between the missionaries and the people of China, 
That such misunderstandings do occur Dr. Walker has clear} 
shown, and I wish to emphasise the fact that if we must md 
at all, we should err on the side of over-attention to these mis. 
understandings, not simply ignore them. This, I fee] sure, 
will be the first step towards gaining “the whole truth.” 

While heartily accepting the sympathetic reply from Dr, 
Smith, Iam cheerfully bearing the reproach of having made 
an “unfounded animadversion ” in so far as Dr. Walker showed 
me the sufficient instances contrary to what I said. Yet J 
wish to point out to Dr. Walker, if I am not thought ungrate. 
ful, that “personal sacrifice” and “labour for benefit,” no 
matter how noble they be, and how deeply we admire them, 
are not a logical guarantee against misrepresentation. Mig. 
representation does not naturally come from ill-feeling. As q 
great saying in Chinese literature points out, “in seaing the 
faults of gentlemen you will know their magnanimity.” It is 
perfectly true that “the Chinese are beginning to know” 
what the missionary is doing, and perhaps equally true that 
they would have gained such “ knowledge” long before if you 
had successfully worked into the hearts of our more educated 
people. Those who are pretty well versed in Chinese affairs 
will recognise that there has been for many years a great 
question in China of the relation between non-Christians and 
Christians. In connexion with this problem, is it not the duty 
of any true Chinaman who has at heart the interests of both 
missionaries and Chinese to ask the former to co-operate with 
the more educated classes as well as urge his own people to be 
more honest in their profession of Christianity ? 

Here Mr. Allen complains of the difficulty of understanding 
us, and tries to extract some current idea from so-called 
“more cultivated classes.” I donot deny, but on the other 
hand agree, that the majority of us have been apt to boast of 
“the great antiquity and excellence of the method of oar 
forefathers.” Referring to a statement in my last letter to 
the effect that the former system of Chinese education was 
defective, may I point out that I did not necessarily mean by 
it, as Mr. Allen suggests, that we should despise such national 
pride? Of all peoples I have yet met, none look back with 
more pride than the British to their achievements in history, 
That being so, I do not think it very consistent of Mr. Allen 
to object to our pride. Confucianism we do not regard as a 
religion, as most in this country seem to do—of course I am 
not at present thinking of ‘ misconceived notions ”—but at 
any rate Confucius, with a number of his followers, has 
philosophically given us—at least the Chinese and Japanese— 
a refined system of moral teaching. If any conflict between 
Christianity and Confucianism should occur, I cannot admit 
that Chinese Christians as well as non-Christians should 
ignorantly condemn such a great teacher of their own nation, 
Loyalty, filial piety, fidelity, and some other qualities are the 
foundation of our education, and few who have studied some 
portion of our history will not be startled by the obviousness 
and power of these characteristics, however unpurified the 
societies and dreary the governments may then be. 

Moral beauty, as fantastically attributed to Little Nell by 
Dickens, it is scarcely a wonder that we find in our fore- 
fathers many a time through any part of our history. It is 
not the narrow circle of our people which is entitled to be 
called “ educated” which will be disposed to take a morose or 
desponding view of the present, at least on the side of moral 
and intellectual improvement. To go back to 400 or 300 B.C, 
we can probably give a list of philosophers, among whom 
Confucius was one, longer than that of Greek philosophers at 
these dates, although they are not on the lips of the Western 
nations. It may be inconceivable to you, but we can possibly 
find in the works of our forefathers two thousand years ago 
something corresponding to the elements of the most modern 
sciences. We Chinese have not yet found any younger 
generation in Chinese history which is so intellectually 
improved as the one mentioned, and we, therefore, should 
not let the folly of the descendants despise the wisdom of 
their ancestors. Some Chinese, it is true—and Mr. Allen 
may have met them—have gained something, perhaps nothing 
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from the West, and returned revolutionists in every aspect 
of our Constitutional and = life; but I should be the last 
dopt that principle. 

oe Allen also doubts the records of the Great Yi. To 
discuss this would use too much of your valuable space, and 
would give a series of curiously spelt names to trouble the 
readers, but I just state here that we do not think the story 
legendary, and, if it should be legendary, it was evidently not 
invented by the historian about 100 B.C., as Mr. Allen men- 
tioned, but by some one who lived at least a thousand years 
before him. In any case, Mr. Allen must first give proofs of its 
being legendary before I shall be convinced that it is so. 

While Mr. Allen would like to know what I mean by 
“exaggerated reports” and “misconceived notions,” I think 
it would be better to avoid details in the public Press, and 
thus I will allow any weaknesses to remain that appear in my 
letter through not giving sufficient illustration. I only wish 
to say that those whom it has been my privilege to meet in 
this country have invariably told me that their preconceived 
notions regarding us were very far from accurate. Would I 
be excused if I take a very inoffensive example of a “ mis- 
conceived notion” ? How many people in Great Britain have 
heard the globe-trotters, if not the missionaries, tell of 
“birds’-nest soup”? In most cases the idea of it has pro- 
yoked intense repulsion. This, without exception, I have 
found to be the case. Does it not come as a surprise to most 
to know that it is made from a beautiful white fish of very 
delicate flavour, caught by the sea-swallow, dried and baked 
on the rocks, and then taken to build its nest? Before the 
fish are cooked they are cleaned as carefully and made as 
wholesome as your much-praised delicacies, and certainly 
never reach the maggot-stage too often reached by much of 
the grouse and partridge consumed by the English gentry. 

In respect to the missionary reports, I simply wish to give, 
if I may do so, a direct negation to the statement that 
Chinese Christians have not the same legal ability as 
ordinary Chinamen. Let me say that they are allowed into 
any position which their talents warrant. Further, of the 
many Chinese students scattered throughout the world 
many are Christians, and I know for a fact that some of 
these Christians have gained through merit, and are at 
present holding, Government scholarships. Talking about 
the Chinese official rank, I may add here that Mr. C. H. 
Wang, who is a Christian, is now secretary to the Chinese 
Ambassador at the Hague, and that Mr. W. C. Yen, also a 
Christian, has recently been appointed to the same position as 
that of Mr. Wang in the Chinese Legation in the United 
States. This, I think, will be sufficient to convince Mr. Allen 
that some of the statements regarding the hindrances to 
Chinese Christians in the reports brought before the Confer- 
ence in Edinburgh must have been somewhat exaggerated. 

In conclusion, I would confess that we Chinese are really 
indebted to the missionaries, who are “the most sympathetic 
body of men to the true interests of China,” and I would feel 
Ihad done much “ injustice” to them in taking my present 
course of action were it not for the comfort in my heart that I 
have done it through goodwill towards them. My earnest wish 
is to see all misunderstandings, if they should exist, cleared 
away, for I believe that it will result in the greater usefulness 
of the missionaries, greater enthusiasm for missions in this 
country, and last but not least, justice toChina.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aberdeen University. Sui-CuHao CHana. 





BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 
[To rae Eprror or tug “Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,— With reference to your remarks on the dangers of a 
Brahminised Government in India contained in your issue 
of July 23rd, the following facts regarding the position of 
the Brahmins at the present time may prove of some interest. 
It is well known even in England that under existing con- 
ditions the educational system is a gigantic recruiting-ground 
for Government service. The higher a man’s educational 
qualifications, the more responsible the post to which he can 
aspire. Now in the Madras Presidency, which is in this respect 
quite typical of the rest of India, the figures are as follows :— 


Non-Brahmins and 
Brahmins, Mohammedans, 
Primary Schools ose eee 74,772 eee 685,702 
Secondary Schools... ew 49,460 «. 68,236 
Professional Colleges ... 508 ove 160 
Arts Colleges se we 2,974 ose 892 





The Brahmin caste comprises 3:4 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation of the Presidency, yet the higher education of the 
Presidency benefits that caste to the extent of more than 3'1. 
In other words, although less than 3} per cent. of the whole 
population consists of Brahmins, three-quarters of the pro- 
fessions and the Government service posts are filled by 
them. 

It may be said that the Brahmins have shown themselves 
alive to the advantages of education; it must be admitted 
also that they have shown themselves singularly alive to their 
own interests. No caste has so benefited by British rule 
from the material point of view. They crowd into every 
Government Department; they have practically the whole 
control of Indian education; they form five-sixths of those 
studying to enter the legal profession. They may have lost 
something of their spiritual prestige, but that has been more 
than compensated ‘by their increased wealth, and the wider 
sphere now open to their ambition. They have exchanged 
the ideal of spiritual for that of political leadership. They 
have founded the Congress. They have engineered the 
seditioas movement. They do actually use the machinery 
which we have created for the interests of their caste. 

Here in Madras they are becoming large owners of land. 
It will not be long before legislation is necessary such as has 
already been passed in the Punjab to prevent the hereditary 
agriculturists from being ousted from the soil. They use the 
elaborate series of Courts which we have established as a 
means of unjustly establishing rights that are founded in 
injustice and robbery. We have had a notable instance of 
their power lately. It has been the fixed policy of the 
Government of India that the Land Revenue Registers 
should become an absolute record of rights. But such a 
record is not desired by Brahmins. It would render matters 
too simple. It would diminish litigation. It would render it 
more difficult to set up fraudulent claims. It would show 
too plainly the tendency which they desire to conceal from 
Government. In 1905 Sir Frederic Nicholson, the ablest 
civilian Madras has had of recent years, reported on the 
matter to the Madras Government. That Government 
practically made up its mind to accept the policy. It 
referred the scheme to the Board of Revenue for sympathetic 
consideration and report. But as soon as this was done 
influences were brought to bear on Government. It was 
represented that the matter had better be delayed till the 
results of the Bombay scheme were known; the bogy of 
sedition was called into play; it was said that the ryots 
would resent a system which would have rendered them less 
liable to fraudulent litigation. The “leaders of the people,” 
in other words the leaders of the Madras Bar, were vehemently 
opposed to a change which would diminish their practice and 
rob them of the opportunities they still enjoy of rendering 
eases dark by their subtlety. And accordingly Government 
decided to do nothing. 

This is a case where Brahminical interest defeated a scheme 
which would in every direction have made for good govern. 
ment. Land administration is the crucial point of Indian 
policy. It demands an intimate knowledge of the economic 
condition of the cultivator,—his position, his indebtedness, 
the number of persons whom the soil has to support, the 
tendency for the soil to pass into non-agricultural hands or 
not. But the Brahmin has no interest in the cultivator. 
Land offers the safest and most profitable investment for his 
capital. He loves to foreclose on a mortgage with an interest 
of 20 per cent. He delights in the sterile paths of legal 
subtlety. Accordingly the weight of every Brahmin landlord, 
of every Brahmin pleader, of every Brahmin Government 
servant, was placed against the change; and it succeeded. 
In the face of such facts as this, can we say that a Brahmin 
Government is still a matter of the future P—I am, Sir, &c., 

MADRASSI, 





THE TARIFF REFORM “CHALLENGE.” 
[To rae Eprror or tue “ Srrctator.”] 
Srr,—I gather from the Press that the Tariff Reform League 
is supposed to have challenged the Free-Trade Union to send 
a joint deputation to Germany, and that the Free-Trade Union 
is alleged to have declined to accept that challenge. It isnow 
some weeks since these statements appeared, and up to the 
moment of writing no such challenge has been received by 
the Free-Trade Union. All we know of the matter is from 
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what appears in an unsigned preface to Vol. II. of the Tariff 
trippers’ Reports. A futile effort is made there to reply to 
the searching analysis to which Vol. I. was subjected by the 
Free-Trade Union, and the writer suggests incidentally that 
“the official Free-trade organisation” might co-operate with 
the Tariff Reform League in sending a deputation to 
Germany. 

Why has this suggestion been made? The Free-Trade 
Union has pointed out that the Reports of the trippers con- 
tradict each other over and over again. Some of the trippers 
report in favour of Free-trade, others report in favour of 
Tariff Reform, but all succeed in contradicting each other as 
to the actual facts of wages, hours, and cost of living. The 
result is that after all their lavish expenditure on these trips 
the Tariff Reformers find their German case is worse off than 
it was before. So now the Free-Trade Union is to be asked to 
be kind enough to step in and help them out of the hopeless 
confusion in which they find themselves! I have not had an 
opportunity of consulting my Committee on the matter, but 
in view of the fact that the conflicting reports of these Tariff 
trippers will provide endless amusement to Free-trade 
audiences throughout the coming winter campaign, Tariff 
Reformers can hardly expect the Free-Trade Union to be in a 
hurry to help them out of their trouble. Of course we do not 
yet know whether the Committee of the Tariff Reform League 
is responsible for the so-called challenge. On the face of it, 
one would hardly think so; important political organisations 
do not usually approach each other in such an offhand way. 
If the Tariff Reform League really desired to make such a 
proposal to us, they should, and doubtless would, address it to 
the proper quarter and in the proper form. 


Meanwhile it may be worth inquiring, if such a deputation 
went to Germany, what it would do. Is it to be instructed 
to report on the general conditions of trade, showing the 
differences in methods, in organisation, in circumstances and 
resources of the two countries? Are questions of State 
assistance or State interference to be considered? Are 
methods of education to be examined? Are the influences of 
compulsory military service, the nature of land tenure, the 
political and social conditions, to be reckoned with? In short, 
are we to have a scientific examination into the life and con- 
ditions of the German people, as influenced by tariffs, or is 
the inquiry to be on the usual Tariff Reform League lines, 
partial, superficial, unreliable, and hurried through in fifty 
hours P 

If the deputation is to make a limited examination into 
German life, what are these limits to be? What districts 
are to be visited, and on what basis is the selection to be 
made? What industries are to be considered, and how are 
they tobe chosen? Are the people in the non-protected and 
unprotectable industries to have an opportunity to state their 
case? What authorities are to be consulted? Are State 
officials and the representatives of vested interests to be taken 
as the final court of appeal? Or are Trade-Union officials 
and Labour leaders to be interviewed? Before any joint 
deputation of inquirers is sent to Germany, we should require 
to know something of the precise points which are now said 
to be in dispute. So far as the Free-Trade Union is con- 
cerned—and I believe we speak for Free-traders throughout 
the kingdom—we base the case against the German tariffs on 
the declarations of Government Returns and on established 
facts which nobody has denied. 

The Unionist Government in 1903 published the well-known 
First Fiscal Blue-book. The present Government published 
last year the equally well-known Brown-book on wages and 
the cost of living in German towns. Nobody has yet ven- 
tured to question the accuracy of these Reports, prepared as 
they were by the best trained experts of the Board of Trade. 
These Government publications show that the wages of the 
workman in Germany are lower than in Britain, that his 
hours are longer, and 'that the cost of his food, rent, and fuel 
is higher. It is obvious that these results do not suit the 
book of the Tariff Reform League. But while the Reports 
of these official inquiries hold the field, what is the use of 
asking the Free-Trade Union or anybody else to carry out 
investigations on amateur lines, with the sole object of 
countering or discrediting these unanswerable official publica- 
tions? For our facts we Free-traders are content to go to 
the Government records of both countries. For further 
witnesses as to the wisdom and justice of TFree-trade we 








———_—_______., 
are content to appeal to the representatives of Labour ; 
countries.—I am, Sir, &c., ee 
G. Wattace Carrer, 
Secretary, Free-Trade Unj 
8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. _—_ 





METRIC REFORM. 
(To Tae Epiroxz or Tux “Sprecraror,”’] 
Sir,—May I venture to summarise the position as follows ?_ 
(1) Our British system of measures of length, area, volume 
and mass have no direct connexion or easily calculated associa. 
tion, and are in that respect admittedly very inferior to the 
measures of the French metric system. (2) Because of the 
convenience of division by twelve instead of ten in the foot 
and the shilling, many of your correspondents seem to think 
that all our measures are superior to those of the metric 
system, and our coinage superior to the decimal coinages, 
(3) But no impartial person can for a moment contend that 
our system of measures is anything but an accumulation of 
complex absurdities and inconsistencies which are a great 
impediment to commerce and manufacture. How many of 
your readers could recite correctly from memory our tables of 
weights and measures as taught at school? Any Frenchman 
could give you his without hesitation or doubt. Could it be 
imagined that in any country where the metric system prevails 
there should be any agitation to introduce the British system? 
(4) If we agree that our system is bad, are we to attempt to 
reform it on a decimal or a duodecimal basis, and are we 
going to insist on using the inch or foot as our unit of length? 
(5) As a reform on a duodecimal basis, though in theory the 
better, is scarcely possible because of our decimal arithmetic, 
reformers must be driven to suggest a decimal reform. (6) If 
we are to reform on a decimal basis, are we to have an entirely 
new system based on the foot or inch as unit of length, or 
should we boldly adopt the metric system which is already in 
use over most of Europe, and for a decimal system entirely 
unobjectionable? (7) The coinage question is somewhat 
apart; but being committed to decimal arithmetic, why not 
also have a decimal coinage? What country that has 
reckoned in dollars and cents or francs and centimes would 
tolerate our complexities P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Temple. Lewis Epmvunps, 





[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Half-crown and florin.—Mr. Moores (August 20th) seems 
to think it his duty as an anti-metricalist to defend the half- 
crown against the florin. Why? The florin is nothing metric; 
it is two dozen pence. The half-crown is ten threepenny-bits, 
and could easily be the unit of a decimal coinage. 

Twelve or ten ?—Have Mr. F.M. Hunt and Mr. Lewis Edmunds 
(August 20th) never considered eight ? If ever we abandon 
ten, I hope it will be for eight, not twelve. No Anglo-Saxon 
ever instinctively divides things into twelfths. Even the 
word “dozen” is French. Divisibility by three is of little 
use. I have met fairly intelligent people who could not 
understand what a third was, except by being told it was a 
little more than a quarter. Even where articles are counted 
in dozens, as in drapery warehouses, four articles do not 
appear on the stock list as one-third dozen, but as four 
twelfths. 

Microscopic sizes.—Mr. J. W. Gordon (August 27th) thinks 
“ one ten-thousandth of an inch” easier than “2x.” I do not. 
Two syllables are easier than seven. Secondly, Mr. Gordon’s 
figures do not agree. A fifth of a metric unit is not a 
hundred-thousandth of an inch, but a hundred-and-twenty- 
seven-thousandth. Thirdly, if the inch is natural because the 
eye’s focal length is ten inches, then the millimetre is natural 
because the smallest visible length is one-tenth of a milli- 
metre, and the smallest easy print one millimetre. 

Mental exercise—Mr. Rees (September 3rd) thinks our 
measures are good because they are numerous and difficult. 
How he must regret the disappearance of the ruck, the 
hutch, the hyle, the Scottish inch (10054 English inch), the 
bing (still heard of in Durham lead mines), the twelve-and- 
half-pound stone, the Cheshire acre (nearly equal to the 
hectare), and some hundreds of other curiosities ! 

Engineering Standards Committee—Mr. Moores (Sep- 
tember 3rd) says the Engineering Standards Committee is 
naming standard dimensions in inches. So should I, very 
likely. Ishould argue thus: It is well known that when the 
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— to be most cenciliated, although they are the least 


reasonable. Now the inch-defenders are very obstinate and 
unreasonable indeed ; therefore, if we do not agree on 
dimensions nameable in inches, we shall not agree on any 
dimensions at all. Standard metric sizes can be interpolated 
later, especially as most of the Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee’s standard bolt-diameters, &c., take four places of 
decimals to express them in inches, and could be expressed in 
millimetres with no more figures. 

Yet the metric standard sizes are better, easier to recog- 
nise in actual handling, easier to select from mentally, if only 
the nation would give the short, sharp, simultaneous effort 
necessary to help individual trades across the transition. I 
have before me a British firm’s price-list of steel hexagon 
nuts, seventeen British standard sizes and six metric ones. 
The British sizes are all in fractions (and consequently in 
unreadable small print); the metric are 10 mm., 12 mm., 
j4mm., and so on. 

Let me finish with two odd facts and a little joke. First 
the millimetre multiplied by the cube root of two fourteen 
times becomes 25°3982 mm., which is the inch within one 
seventeen-thousandth part. This has suggested a useful 
series of fifteen standard sizes for holes in laboratory 
sieves. Second, a man one hundred and sixty centimetres 
high should weigh sixty kilograms ; one hundred and sixty-one 
centimetres high, sixty-one kilograms, &c. This rule holds 
good within the ordinary limits of human stature. Third, a 
Cumbrian paper, reporting a metric lecture lately, said the 
metre was “the unfit for length.” “ Unfit” was a misprint for 
“unit.” The joke is against my side, but we can afford to let 
Mr. Moores have a laugh sometimes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Nentheed, Alston, Cumberland. CALDWELL HARPUR. 


[To tue Eprrox or tue “ Srecrator.”’} 

Sr,—There can be little doubt but that the decimal system 
had its origin in the ten fingersofman. Had he six fingers on 
each hand, no doubt a duodecimal system would be universal. 
The superior convenience of the latter probably led to the 
division of units of measure by twelve instead of ten. We 
thus obtained a circle of three hundred and sixty degrees, far 
more convenient than one of four hundred degrees. That we 
have in England all sorts of antiquated measures of bulk and 
weight is admitted; reform in these matters is desirable; but 
whether it should be on decimal or duodecimal lines is the 
question. Some years ago the decimal versus duodecimal 
question was hotly debated at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, on which occasion Sir Frederick Bramwell very 
strongly opposed the proposal to make the decimal system 
compulsory. As a civil engineer I use both systems. I find 
the duodecimal the more convenient for general use, and I 
take it that for the innumerable commercial transactions of 
everyday life it lends itself more readily to rapid computation 
and mental arithmetic by the use of fractions than does the 
other system. The convenience of the great majority is more 
to be considered than that of a small minority. Some day, 
perhaps, we shall evolve a system of numbers having twelve 
instead of ten as a basis: this would be the ideal—I am, 
Sir, &e., Mem.Inst.C.E. 

{We cannot print any more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





“CRABBING” THE TERRITORIALS. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Sprcrator.’’} 
Sir,—Your correspondent of last week, “ D. H. S.,” has come 
in contact with some members of the National Service League 
who, from his statement, are in the habit of “crabbing” the 
Territorials. Personally I have not met these. I think your 
correspondent errs when he thinks that criticism is directed 
against individuals of the Territorial Army. I have the 
greatest admiration for the zeal, self-sacrifice, and patriotism 
of all ranks of the Territorial Force. I have long been 
associated with the old Volunteers, having had three hundred 
of them under my personal command during the South 
African War. Since then I have had the organisation and 
training of a Territorial division, and although I admire 
the individuals comprising the force, still I maintain that 
owing to its limited training and deficiency in numbers it 
cannot fulfil the only purpose for which it exists,—namely, 
to defeat a highly organised and trained force of foreign 


hing aimed at is agreement, the most obstinate people] 





troops in the event of the Regular Army being employed 
elsewhere. The average number of drills performed by the 
Territorial infantry of a division in the North was eighteen 
hours in the year and eleven consecutive days passed in camp. 
Can “D. H. 8.” honestly say under such a system of training 
that the Territorials coull compete successfully against 
selected troops of a Continental force? Your correspondent 
says he has had ten years’ service in the Volunteers and 
Territorials, but he must remember that the average service 
of the old Volunteers did not exceed four years, and I pre- 
sume that will probably be about the average of the Terri- 
torial; but even with this amount of experience, has he 
absolute confidence in himself? In conclusion, he states, as 
regards the National Service League’s proposals, he is of 
opinion that ninety per cent. of those belonging to his corps 
are against these proposals. My experience in the North is 
quite opposed to his. Of the large number of officers with 
whom Iam acquainted in the Territorials, over ninety-five per 
cent. are most decided in their opinion that universal training 
is absolutely essential.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. J. A. Wrieut, Colonel, 
Organising Secretary, Yorkshire Branch, 
York. National Service League. 


(To tae Eprror or tus “ Srecraror,”’) 

Srr,—The letter signed “D. H. 8.” in your last issue is not 
the first indication I have noticed of the ill-feeling—I can 
think of no better word—that some seem to suppose exists on 
both sides between the supporters of the Territorial Army as 
it is, and the supporters of the proposals or scheme of the 
National Service League. A few weeks ago a distinguished 
officer of long experience in the Volunteer Force, now com- 
manding a battalion of a county regiment of Territorials, in 
an interview with a representative of the Press said :— 

“The principles of the National Service League appear to me to 
be excellent, but unfortunately they are supported by a number 
of people who preach at the very class which is doing more than 
any other for the defence of their country, and the class which is 
supporting the National Service League is the class which ought 
to supply the officers, and which does much less than any other 
class in the kingdom.” 

Just lately too I met a gentleman, an ex-officer of the 
Regular Army, who has been engaged for some while as an 
organiser and speaker on behalf of the League, and, calling 
his attention to the remarks of the Territorial officer above 
quoted, he applied to Mr. Haldane and the military authorities 
the exact expression used by “ D. H. 8.” towards the National 
Service League. He said the League was “ crabbed” by them. 
On the other hand, I have more than once heard the National 
Service League spoken of as “ D.H.8.” speaks of it,—namely, 
as managed by a “clique.” Now, Sir, lam a member of the 
League, and have on several occasions spoken in support of 
its proposals. It has never occurred to me, nor to any other 
speaker in my presence, to decry the Territorial Army, or not 
to admit that, regarded as a basis of organisation for home 
defence, it is a vast improvement on the old Volunteers. All 
I or they have ever said by way of criticism has been that the 
Territorial Force is not large enough to safeguard the country 
against invasion in the event of the Regular Army being 
engaged oversea; and that, as it has reached its limits of 
expansion by voluntary enlistment, it is imperative on us, in 
the words of Lord Esher in the National Review, to impose on 
all young and able-bodied citizens “ the duty of bearing arms 
in defence of their country.” 

I know nothing of “cliques” or “crabbing,” and I do not 
believe in the existence among patriotic Englishmen of either 
one or the other. I do indeed deeply regret the apathy of 
the public on so vital a matter as the safety of the realm, and 
I am bound to admit that the National Service League in the 
eight years during which it has been at work has failed to 
rouse the people to a sense of impending danger. This failure 
is, however, I think, due to its methods and not to its pro- 
posals. It is hopeless to convince folks that the national 
existence is at stake by addresses at such functions as garden- 
parties and smoking concerts. 

“D. H.S.” says that ninety per cent. of his own and his 
brother’s corps of Territorials are, like himself, not in favour 
of the proposals of the National Service League, and for much 
about the same reasons. “D.H. 8S.” would do a service if he 
would tell your readers what these reasons are, and how he 
thinks the Territorial Army can be increased to three times its 
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present strength (Lord Roberts’s irreducible minimum) without 
recourse to compulsion.—I am, Sir, &e., C. W. R. C. 





THE REVIVAL OF ARBITRARY TRIBUNALS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tee “ Speecrator,”’] 
Srr,—I was glad to see Mr. Lowe’s letter in your last issue. 
The danger he refers to is very serious. You will recall the 
fact that the Star Chamber was first set up to curb the 
great nobles; but what an instrument of tyranny it became! 
As Mr, Lowell says— 
“The plough, the axe, the mill, 
All kin’s o’ labour an’ all kin’s o’ skill, 
Would be a rabbit in a wile cat’s claw 
Ef’t warn’t for thet slow critter, ’stablished law ” 
A despotic Cabinet is as dangerous as a despotic Monarch, 
and requires as much watching. We do not want to come 
back to the times complained of by Cromwell, when “ poor 
men under this arbitrary power were driven, like flocks of 
sheep, by forty in a morning to the confiscation of goods and 
estates without any man being able to give a reason why two 
of them had deserved to forfeit a shilling.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eversley, Poole. W. K. GILL. 





ROADSIDE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 

Sirn,—I need not attempt to recount the sorrows of the 
English roadside. Mr. Thornely is the vates sacer, and those 
who have not learned already how lightly he can touch the 
tragic chord will be grateful to me for referring them to 
p. 1072 of the Spectator of June 25th. He treated the 
motorist as the appointed, inevitable instrument of fate. My 
purpose is to claim sympathy for him as one who suffers 
himself in bringing suffering on others, and to praise him as 
rising manfully in revolt against his persecutors. Mr. 
Thornely is not the only worm. The motorist writhes just as 
he does under the torment of the puffs in blue and yellow, 
black and white, scarlet and green. Both are the victims of a 
common fate. The story is simple enough. Certain firms 
want to sell their cars or petrol, and, taking note of what 
other firms who want to sell other wares have been doing, they 
spend money in getting plates and placards made, and spend 
yet more money in getting them set up along the track of the 
automobilist. All that is the usual process of what is 
absurdly called business enterprise. In this case it ceases 
to pay as soon as the class to whose sight the deformities are 
addressed treat them as the things they are—eyesores and 
affronts—and determine that they will have no dealings with 
the people who spoil their delight in travel. 

The special organs of the trade and of the pastime show 
themselves timely wise by advising those who enjoy the fresh 
open country and the charm of the villages to adopt this 
policy of discrimination. The manufacturers and dealers 
being sagacious persons, also will in turn give suitable 
instructions to their advertising manager, who, as an expert, 
will have no difficulty at all in employing other metbods of 
securing publicity. Persistence in the present course would 
argue indifference to business principle, for the industry 
which depends for custom on the attractiveness of touring on 
wheels is plainly prejudicing itself by making touring on 
wheels less pleasant than it might be. Every one else will 
gain, chiefly the modest pedestrian who thinks scenery worth 
looking at,—nay, finds in the contemplation of landscape one 
of the great joys of life. 

It is not easy to forgive the want of consideration shown by 
the great firms which have resorted to the practice, but I 
have reason to know that in many cases the immediate agents 
are not aware of the harm they are doing. The world as they 
see it is a place in which a hungry generation scrambles for 
custom; and it does not occur to them that any particular 
phase of the game can give offence. Thus the owners of the 
Michelin tyre, being asked to remove their erections from a 
tract in the Lake District, courteously complied, explaining 
that they did not suppose that any one would mind them. 
This is, I fear, no uncommon frame of mind. 

There are unfortunately other countryside advertisers who 
are not of the household of motoring, and are less amenable 
to entreaty. Thanks to your friendly reference, I have had 
very many inquiries as to the applicability of the provisions 
of the Advertisements Regulation Act of 1907 to such cases. 
I should forfeit all claim on your indulgence if I attempted 
to elucidate a subject which is technical and intricate. Full 





Ne 
information is always at the disposal of those who are willi 
to give the necessary measure of time and thought. But 
here I may briefly say that, for districts or spots of 
exceptional beauty, the local authority (County Council 0 
Borough, or District, Council) can frame by-laws prohibiting 
the exhibition of any advertisement, visible from a public 
thoroughfare, which would impair the beauty of the land. 
scape. The sanction of the Home Office is necessary to the 
validity of the regulation; but that sanction has already been 
given to by-laws in the sense indicated by which the Lake 
District (in three counties), various tracts in Somerset, and 
Oulton Broad in Suffolk are now protected. But the pro. 
hibition does not apply to notices which were in existence at 
the time the by-law was made. They have five years’ grace 
subject, of course, to the use of moral pressure or negotiations 
on a more material basis. 

Let me append one caution. Let no one suppose that the 
Act will come into play automatically. Local authorities are 
(for reasons which by no means reflect on the earnestness and 
devotion of the members or officers) immobile in such matters, 
The condition for remedial action is that in each locality a 
few residents, who feel that the grace of our English country 
is a valuable asset, should combine to induce their representa- 
tives to avail themselves of the Act of 1907. They will be 
told, no doubt, that “it is no use, that the other members 
‘don’t care for such fiddle-faddle.’” Experience rebukes that 
fear. In some cases where we were warned to expect nothing 
but failure a by-law far more sweeping than the Home Office 
could allow was, at the first appeal, carried unanimously, 

No superstition dies harder than the notion that our cause 
is one that interests only people of fine taste and delicate 
sensibility. The defacer has few friends.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RIcHARDSON Evans 


The Keir, Wimbledon. (Hon. Sec. Scapa), 





THE SPIRIT OF CARICATURE. 

(To rue Eprror or THe.“ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—It was a shock to my feelings to see myself accused in 
last week’s Spectator of a fondness for the assassin’s dagger, 
But as I read on it became evident to me that the writer on 
“The Spirit of Caricature,” who takes for his text, and 
ostensibly resumes, an article of mine in the September 
Nineteenth Century entitled “ Wanted—a Gillray,” had been 
so shaken in spirit by that potent name that only the title of 
the article had remained with him. I also dimly suspect that 
he is more at home when he speaks of Arnold and Swift than 
when he deals with “F.C. G.” or Gillray, and it is precisely 
this dominance of the literary caste my article pleads against. 
It pleads for the cartoon, and scarcely touches caricature, 
The pencil makes a wider and more direct appeal than the 
pen, and in able hands is a tremendously powerful endorse- 
ment of the leading article. It is furthermore my contention 
that the draughtsman, like any other man, does his best work 
when it expresses his convictions, and that there is no outlet 
to speak of for men who would, and could, express themselves 
in line on burning topics. 

Such an outlet is afforded in France, for instance, by the 
Assiette au Beurre, and I think I could convince your con- 
tributor, were I happy enough to have the opportunity, that it 
is not necessary “to justify cruelty and intolerance” and 
worse to make out a case even for such an unseemly organ as 
the Assiette. I could show him many a fine sentiment, just 
in conception, austere in execution, and errible in effect. 
Great artists are surely great men, and I find it a matter for 
regret that the field of workaday ethics should be left almost 
entirely to the essayist and the journalist. The attribution to 
me of confusion of thought in a passage quoted is partly due, 
perhaps, to an unfortunate note of interrogation—no fault of 
the Spectator’s—but the belief it would express is that such 
fine work as that mentioned must be born of conviction, and 
is scarcely obtainable for hire. I am told that not a little of 
the work is done for the love of it, and indeed Paris is no 
Tom-Tiddler’s-ground for artists. In this country their pay 
is higher, but they are paid to express, illustrate, and adorn 
the ideas of other men. The Spectator does not hire men with 
fluent pens to write on matters indifferent to them. It looks 
for a man of talent whose beliefs jump with those of the 
journal. I want to see artists of talent provided with an 
organ of not inferior standing. But it must not be too afraid 
of the spirit of caricature.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Beacon, Shanklin, I W Witrrip 8. JAcKSON. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF BORROWDALE. 
(To rx Epiror or tHe “Sprecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Your readers will be glad to hear that the purchase of 
the Borrowdale property has been completed. Four hundred 
and fifty people deserve the thanks of the nation for having 
prought this enterprise to a successful issue. Subscriptions 
have ranged from £147 to 1s. We are much indebted to our 
president, the Princess Louise, for having set an example in 
the purchasing of thirteen acres of Grange Fell in memory 
of the late King, which has been well followed. Thirty-seven 
gave more than one acre, and one hundred and one were 
donors of an acre. Amongst these were members of the 
school and staff of Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, and Sedbergh ; 
and several American friends, who remembered the beauty of 
Borrowdale, also contributed an acre. The rest of the money 
was raised in sums varying from £5 to ls. We have to 
thank the Press, pictorial and otherwise, for their constant 
encouragement and help. It has not been a very propitious 
time for raising money for such a purpose. We are all the 
more indebted to public-spirited friends who have come to 
our aid. The most beautiful part of one of the most 
beautiful valleys in our English Lake Country is safe for 
all time.—We are, Sir, &c., 
H. D. Rawnstey, Hon. Sec. National Trust. 
Nicet Bonp, Secretary. 





TOWN LADS FOR COLONIAL FARMS. 
(To tae Epriror oF tae “ Specrator,”’] 

Sir,—Whilst expressing on behalf of my Committee and 
myself our gratitude to those of your readers who responded 
to the appeal you kindly inserted in your issue of August 27th, 
we regret to have to state that the total sum received has only 
amounted to £101 of the £600 required. The trial party of 
fifty lads are selected and ready, for whom the Government 
of New Zealand have found work on farms, for whom they 
have provided assisted passages, and whose well-being and 
fair treatment are assured. The season is advancing, and 
if the whole of the necessary money cannot be raised we 
shall only be able to send out a proportion of the lads, 
with the admission that we could not raise £600 to help 
thus fifty families of the future generation to live happy, 
hopeful lives overseas instead of their being condemned 
by circumstances over which they had no control to a 
squalid existence in our overcrowded Metropolis. This 
would be so serious a reflection on the philanthropy of 
Christian England that I venture to crave the indulgence of 
your columns to ask if it shall be permitted. Emigration is 
the only final form of relief by which both the Home-country 
and the Empire overseas are benefited, and in which the 
money as repaid can be used again and again. As stated in 
my former letter, contributions may be sent to the Central 
Emigration Board, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, W.C. 
(marked “ For the Emigration of Town Lads”), or to yours, 
&e., Tuos. E. S—p@wick, 


Hon. Secretary to the Scheme for the Emigration 
of Town Lads to Colonial Farms. 


26 Oriental Street, Poplar, E. 





MISS CATHERINE MARSH. 
(To tue Eprror oF tae “ Specratror,”’] 
Siz,—In the Spectator of August 27th there is a letter in 
which, after mentioning the wonderful achievements of the 
illustrious Florence Nightingale, the writer says of Miss 
Agnes Weston and Miss Octavia Hill that they “are still 
happily with us,—the last of the survivors of the great 
pioneers of women philanthropists who first appeared under 
a woman Sovereign.” Your correspondent is unaware that, 
to the thankfulness of the numbers who love and value her, 
the first of these remarkable women pioneers is alive, and will 
be ninety-two on September 15th, and, with the exception of 
her eyesight, retains possession of all her faculties. 

Catherine Marsh was the first to take up the cause of the 
navvies, then a neglected and dreaded class. Her friendship 
with them began in 1853, when some three thousand of 
them were assembled to work at the Crystal Palace, and 
about two hundred were lodged in Beckenham, where she 
was living with her father, Dr. Marsh, and her brother-in-law, 
Rev. F. Chalmers, the rector. The story of this friendship 
and its results, briefly told in “English Hearts and English 
Hands,” proved to be an inspiration to other women. Among 





these may be mentioned Mrs. Ranyard, the foundress of the 
Bible Women and Nurses’ Mission in London; Mrs. Wight- 
man, whose good work in the cause of temperance at Shrews- 
bury is told by herself in “Haste to the Rescue”; Miss 
Agnes Weston, to whom it suggested the possibility of the 
splendid work she has carried on amongst sailors; and 
Miss Elise Sandes, who is still living and carrying on a noble 
work for soldiers. During the visitation of cholera in 1866 
Miss Marsh was for many weeks in constant attendance in 
the cholera wards of the London Hospital, and one of 
the earliest convalescent homes was made by her for those 
who were recovering from the dread disease. It was first 
temporarily in a block of uninhabited cottages lent by Sir 
Fowell Buxton, afterwards removed to Blackrock, Brighton, 
where the good work was carried on until a few years ago, 
when the encroachment of the sea made its removal necessary, 
and it is now established at Beachfield, Worthing, where it is 
increasingly valued. Miss Marsh also opened an orphanage 
at Beckenham for the friendless children of parents who died 
of cholera, to whom, when they were dying, she promised that 
their children should be provided for. Miss Marsh is also 
known as an author of considerable literary gifts. Her green 
old age has been passed in a life of comparative retirement, 
a contrast to the stirring scenes of the prime of her life ; 
but she has never ceased to take a keen interest in all that 
concerns the good and the happiness of her fellow-creatures, 
and to feel a patriotic devotion to her country, of loyal 
devotion to the Throne of our land. 

I venture to think, Sir, that not a few of the readers of 
your valuable paper will be glad to read this brief account of 
her whose name was known and honoured throughout our 
land.— Will you allow me to sign myself 

AN ONLOOKER? 





SCUTARI AND BALACLAVA. 
(To tue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—May I point out in reply to your correspondent 
“E. S. S.” in last week’s issue that the article to which I 
referred seemed to convey the impression that Miss Nightin- 
gale went straight to the “ seat of war”? I was the more con- 
strained to write to you because one of your contemporaries 
gravely related a story that Miss Nightingale gave a sovereign 
to a young gunner who assisted her to obtain a good view of 
the battle of Balaclava! She did not go to Balaclava for 
quite six months after the battle. In the meantime it was at 
Scutari, and not in the Crimea, that she gained the name of 
the “ Lady with the Lamp.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Liverpool. RK. F. HERRING. 





A GEM FROM THE GOLD COAST. 
(To tam Eprror or Tas “Srecraror."’| 
Srr,—The following, from the last able Report of the Com- 
missioner of the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast, is too 
good to be lost :— 

“The telegraph line at Attitete has been interrupted from time 
to time by the gymnastic exercises of the large monkeys who 
haunt the neighbourhood.” 

Attitete is at the mouth of the Volta River.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. 





PIT PONIES. 
[To tus Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”)} 
Sim,—May I trespass once more on your space in reply to Mr. Cox 
in your issue of last week? The letter emanating from “M.A. 
(Durham) ”—who, from Mr. Cox’s letter, has not for the first time 
nee the ground up for the further witness of the National 
quine Defence League—is like very many other and equally 
vague accusations of cruelty periodically appearing in the Press. 
These letters bring forward neither a specific case of cruelty nor 
reliable witness. It is very distressing to read these charges, so 
casual and careless, and all the evidence Mr. Cox produces is 
apparently locked up “in another place.” One might hope that 
some case escaped his evidence before the Royal Commission 
—assuming, that is, that the brutality is so widespread—but 
seemingly one must remain in hope. At any rate there will be 
evidence from the and their officials, and the two 
versions will make an interesting comparison. No one would 
suggest that the pony-drivers are humanitarians, or’ even 
members of Mr. Cox’s Society, although in Yorkshire at any rate 
a certain number of drivers belong to a somewhat similar institu- 
tion ; but it is, however, a very debatable point if cruelty to pit 
—_= is so persistent and widespread as to call for special 
islation. 

r. Cox no doubt, from his experience of coal-mining in general, 
will realise the peculiar uselessness and annoyance of special rules, 
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For the benefit of your readers who are not conversant with 
colliery matters, there are roughly two classes of ponies,—those 
who remain underground for a long time, and those who come up 
the shaft every night. The first presumably are those for whom 
Mr. Cox desires (somewhat metaphysically) “darkness made 
visible.” One might suggest that they could be inspected in their 
stables, which are generally lit; “the painful groping” is painful 
only to the enthusiast and amateur pitman. The ponies brought 
up every night can very well be inspected by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; if the inspection is 
ineffective, it remains with local inspectors. But when it is 
realised that in large pits at any rate the capital value of horse- 
flesh employed runs into hun of pounds, from a purely 
material point of view it is important to see that the animals are 
neither overworked, underfed, nor brutally treated. Mr. Cox’s 
special rules are vexatious and of no material use for bettering the 
conditions of the ponies; it does not pay to use animals worthless 
either from cruelty, age, or condition. 

In conclusion, before Mr. Cox and his Society can hope to 
impose special legislation, expensive both to the producer and the 
which provides the inspectors, it will be necessary for him 


coun 
to p something more substantial than the wild and vague 
accusations ef which he upholds in the Press.—I am, 
Sir, &., O. F. GRaAzEBROOK. 


Castle Cottage, Dudley. 





(To rus Epitor or tax “Spectator.” } 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the letters on the above 
subject which have appeared in your recent issues, and as an 
honorary official of a braneh of the R.S.P.C.A. in a colliery 
district, I should like to say that the inquiries I have been 
making during the last few months compel me to support the 
allegations of “M.A. (Durham).” 

A year ago when the subject was being ventilated in certain 
Yorkshire newspapers, I contended that the horrible cruelties 
there referred to did not take place in the pits in Nottinghamshire 
or Derbyshire. I regret, however, to have to admit that the 
conversations I have recently had with miners, and the way my 
inquiries have been met by mineowners and managers, convince 
me that in some pits—though by no means in all—the treatment 
of the ponies is such as would not be tolerated for a moment 
aboveground. The chief cause seems to be the system of pay- 
ment by tonnage, which results in everybody concerned in the 
getting out of the coal—from the drivers upwards—being, as one 
miner expressed it, “on the make haste.” ‘There appears to be a 
general rush to get the coal to the surface as quickly as possible, 
and I was informed by another miner that the drivers act on the 
principle that if a pony is not able and willing to do, without 
trouble, the work required—which is frequently two shifts of 
eight hours each, with an hour’s interval—then the sooner it is 
worked to death, or at least to such a condition that it is useless, 
the better. 

With regard to the letter of Mr. O. F. Grazebrook, his argument 
that the ponies as a class cannot be badly treated because it would 
not pay is unfortunately rebutted by the large number of convic- 
tions for overworking and starving animals which are recorded 
every year. His statement that the big collieries as well as the 
smaller ones are under the supervision of the R.S.P.C.A. is 
incorrect, as the Society’s officers have no right to go down any 
pits, and in the district of which I speak can seldom obtain per- 
mission to doso; and his suggestion that if cruelty occurs the 
case should be reported to the owners or managers is obviously of 
no practical value. It may, of course, be said that the statements 
of miners are probably exaggerated and possibly tainted with 
malice, but the statements are too numerous and too consistent to 
allow of much consolation being gathered from this source. 

To suggest a remedy for the evil is by no means easy. The 
regulations proposed by Mr. Cox are no doubt excellent as far as they 
go; but something more than this is required, and there is much 
to be said for the suggestion that special powers be given to the 
officers of the R.S.P.C.A., one great advantage being that the 
machinery is ready and could be set in motion at once. Many of 
these officers are sworn in as constables in the districts where they 
are stationed, and it would be no great innovation to give such 
men the same powers of entry into collieries as they now have into 
private slaughter-houses, entertainments where animals perform, 
and other places. These powers have never, so far as I am aware, 
been abused.—I am, Sir, &c., Perervat W. ALLEN. 

Sutton-on-Sea, Lincs. 





{To rue Epiror or tHe “Sprecraror.”’] 


Sir,—In your last issue Mr. Cox suggests very plausibly that 
because human workers in pits are adequately protected by Home 
Office regulations therefore the lot of the pit pony can be com- 
pletely altered by the same means. Mr. Cox knows better. In 
the case of the men, we first of all find that there is the tremendous 
power of the Miners’ Federation to enforce these rules. Any man 
may refuse to work who thinks his life is endangered because of 
the neglect of Government tions, and, moreover, he has the 
Miners’ Federation to back him up. Again, accidents to men must 
be paid for by colliery companies. They know that, and see to it 
that men do not run any avoidable risks. They are afraid of the 
Compensation Acts. 

But all is different in the case of the pit pony. He cannot 
refuse to work for those cruel sixteen-hour shifts; there is no one 
to champion his cause, and, moreover, if he be injured still he has 
to work. There is no compensation clause to protect him. No, 
indeed, good rules are alone of little value as a protection for the 





pit pony, especially now that the chance of a Government 
inspection on any given day is hardly one in four hundred. 
Surely the only remedy is publicity. Inspectors of the R.S.P.C.4 
or some other accredited society, must be allowed to go below at 
any time without giving previous notice. Allow this, and then most 
of the cruelties will cease automatically. The work which the 
Miners’ Federation does for the men can be equally effectually 
performed by the R.S.P.C.A. on behalf of the unhappy poulae 
One can see no more effective way of enforcing those admirable 
regulations suggested by Mr. Cox.—I am, Sir, &c., 


M.A. (Durham). 


{To tue Epiror or THE “Specraror.”"} 


Srr,—In the Spectator for August 27th Mr. O. F. Grazebrook says 
that pit ponies are not badly used, for the very practical reason that 
it does not pay to employ weaklings or underfed, whether men or 
animals. As a practical miner, I would say that the question is 
not so much that of being underfed as that of being overworked, 
What is the use of feeding an animal if it is deprived of rest 
between the shifts? There is such a thing as refined cruelty even 
to animals, and the height of cruelty is reached when pit ponies 
have to work under exhausting conditions for sixteen or seventeen 
hours out of every twenty-four. What is needed in the material 
interest of pit ponies, and also in the moral interest of pony- 
drivers, is a reduction in the hours worked by ponies which will 
reduce the cruelty to them by their drivers, because towards the 
end of the shifts, with ponies exhausted and the lads anxious to 
get the coal away, they are often driven to acts of cruelty which 
otherwise would not occur if the ponies only worked, say, even ten 
hours instead of the long hours they now work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Harper. 


[To tHe Epiror or Tue “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Having read the letters re pit ponies in your issue of 
August 27th, Iam writing to say I entirely corroborate all that 
is said on the subject. Living as I do in a mining district, I 
have often had first-hand information of many instances of cruelty 
practised ignorantly on our dumb friends underground. All 
who love animals and know the facts feel it is a crying evil, 
and I sincerely hope that measures will soon be taken to give the 
pit pony a better time.—I am, Sir, &c., M. Rarxes. 

Welbeck, Worksop. 

[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.—Ep, 
Spectator. } 





THE TENNYSON CENTENARY MEMORIAL. 

[To tue Epiror or THE “Sprctator.’’} 
Sir,— Will you allow me to ask if any of your readers will sub- 
scribe one of the necessary £150 which now remain to be collected 
to complete the Tennyson Centenary project of the Lincoln Com- 
mittee? That Committee determined to give a bronze replica of 
Woolner’s famous bust of Tennyson to the place of his birth, 
Somersby. The little church, within a hundred yards of his 
father’s door, was in such disrepair that it was feared that unless 
the fabric could at once be attended to it would not fitly enshrine 
the monument. The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings was called into counsel, with the result that it was 
estimated that a sum of £500 was necessary to effect these needed 
repairs. Quite apart from the memory of the poet, the fourteenth- 
century building, with its interesting pre-Reformation cross, was 
well worth preserving. 

The Committee have reason to believe that a good number of 
people who were students of Tennyson did not subscribe because 
they supposed that the £500 necessary would be at once forth- 
coming. This is not the case, for after having secured the bronze 
replica they find themselves with only £350 in hand for the repair 
of the church. May I, as a Lincolnshire man whose family has 
long been connected with the poet, and who knows the neighbour- 
hood intimately and the condition of the fabric of the church, 
plead with your readers to help? Subscriptions should be sent at 
once to Leslie Melville, Esq., The Bank, Lincoln,—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. D. Rawnstey. 





CHURCH ARMY EMIGRATION SCHEME. 
(To rae Eprron or tHe “Spxcrator.”’) 

Sim,—On September 16th a party of twenty lads ranging in age 
from sixteen to twenty-one are sailing under our care for Western 
Australia, They are all of tested good character, but are either 
out of work or in imminent danger of becoming so, with the almost 
certain result of falling into chronic unemployment and of swelling 
the numbers of the unemployable and hopeless, They will be 
cared for on the voyage, and on reaching their destination will be 
looked after and provided with immediate employment by our 
representatives, and there is every prospect that they will have 
happy, useful lives before them, instead of lives useless and 
burdensome to themselves and the community. 

We should be most grateful to any of your readers who could 
help us to provide outfits for these lads by sending us partly worn 
clothes, both upper and under, boots, hats and caps, collars, ties ; 
in fact, all sorts of things suitable for them to wear on the voyage 
and on arrival. 

Our Emigration Department is at all times in need of supplies 
of this description, including clothing for women and children 
bound for Canada, rugs, travelling-bags, portmanteaux, and other 
travellers’ requisites. Our special appeal at the moment is, how- 
ever, for outfits for the lads mentioned above. Gifts will be 








gratefully acknowledged by the secretary, Emigration Department, 
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at this address ; and to be of use for this party they should 
reach us by Wednesday, September 14th, at latest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Caruite, Hon. Chief Secretary. 
The Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, W. 





REST-ROOM AND COFFEE-STALL FOR GIRLS AT 
THE JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


[To rue Eprror or THe “Spectator,” ] 


Six,—For the third and last time may we ask for the interest of 
the Spectator in welfaring the Exhibition employees? Before 
Christmas we expect to see the Shops Bill through Parliament. 
It holds a clause ensuring provision in all Exhibitions of rest- 
rooms and places for refreshment, other than the public 
restaurants, for the women and girls employed. Our three 
seasons of responsibility, of difficult negotiations and daily 
Jeasant intercourse with the girls, will then cease. This year 
our small working Committee has raised over £100, but with the 
expenses of painting, furnishing, upkeep, and superintendence we 
find ourselves without money for the remaining weeks of the 
Exhibition. The coffee-stall adjoining the rest-room (Building 
148) is, as in previous years, entirely self-supporting ; in fact, its 
rofits have considerably assisted the working of the rest-room.— 
Thanking you for the past encouragement of the Spectator, we 
are, Sir, &c., 

Loviss CreiagHTon, President. 

Lovisa PetHam, Convener. 

Epitn H. Guover, Hon. Sec. and Treasurer. 
10 Leonard Place, Kensington, W. 





IRISH TOURIST DEVELOPMENT. 
(To tae Epiror or THe “ SpecratTor.”] 


Sm,—I have read the letter of Mr. Jno. G. Penney in your issue of 
September 8rd with much amusement and surprise. It is true 
that none of the cars of the company of which he is secretary 
have ceased running, but to say that there are only one or two 
soft patches in the road is, to say the least of it, an inexactitude. 
Let me, as a resident in the district, state the facts about the 
roads, The cars of the company have been running this season 
on all the possible roads im this district lying in the triangle 
Killarney, Glengariff, Parknasilla. The state to which this 
heavy car traffic has brought the roads is unspeakable. They are 
torn to bits, and holes and trenches are dug into them in all 
directions by the weight of the cars. The condition of the roads 
will soon drive all private motors from this part of the country, 
for no motorist who has any respect for his car will care to drive 
over our roads now. ‘l'o do so at night is a positive danger, 
especially to cyclists. 

To add to our troubles the Kerry County Council have bought a 
stone-crusher and a traction-engine which have been making a slow 
and tragi-comic progress from Kenmare to Sneem. The stone- 
crusher, which weighs, I am told, thirteen tons, embeds itself in 
the soft places of the road at frequent intervals. It was bought 
because the wiseacres of the Kerry County Council considered 
stone-breaking by hand to be too expensive. Comment is need- 
less. This stone-crusher is the outcome of the state the tourist- 
cars have brought our roads to. 

The question which interests the ratepayers is, Who is going to 
pay to restore our roads to what they were,—the best in Kerry, 
and perhaps in Ireland ?—I am, Sir, &e., A Resmpenr. 








NOTIOE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance te warrant 


publication. 
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A RHYME OF THE ROAD, 


I BLEss that man whose kindness set 
These avenues of shade, 

And may his place in Heaven be yet 
By many a green arcade! 


The trees of Heaven are dark and wide; 
Sweet shade have they and full; 

Our God Himself at eventide 
Walks there in shadow cool. 


Now may He pause mid heavenly folk ; 
Beckon that man and say : 

“Friend, they are good, the beech and oak 
You planted on a day.” 


And by his palm-tree and his well 
May angel faces lean; 
And may he hear Heaven's sacring-bell 


Now for the acorn smooth and round, 
And the beech-mast so small, 

His bed be made on the holy ground, 
Where dews of Heaven will fall! 


O may the River of Life flow soft 
Over its jewelled stones, 

And may the birds in boughs aloft 
Sing well their Lauds and Nones. 


Yea, be he keeper of those trees, 
And may he rest below, 

Who gives to weary folk such ease, 
This man of long ago. 


And may he shelter golden birds, 
And white lambs on the grass, 
Who tempers still for flocks and herds 
This sky of molten brass. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 








BOOKS. 
conidia 
A FRENCH CRITIC ON LYLY.* 

THE publication of M. Feuillerat’s study of Lyly, the 
Euphuist, by the Cambridge University Press reminds us 
that the French language and literature have become for 
modern Europe what the Greek and the Latin were to ancient 
and mediaeval Europe, the language of all culture, the 
literature in which the genius of our civilisation has found its 
perfect expression. It has been the constant aim of the 
Académie Francaise, since its foundation in 1635, to achieve 
and maintain this position, and the late Gaston Boissier gives 
a sufficient reason for its success :— 

“Je ne puis m’empécher de remarquer que la littérature a chez 

nous, surtout depuis cette Gpoque, un caractére qu’on ne lui trouve 
pas chez les autres peuples. Nulle part elle ne tient une aussi 
grande place dans la vie de la nation; nulle part elle n’a pris 
d’aussi bonne heure une telle importance politique et sociale. 
Quand on ne la regardait ailleurs que comme un divertissement 
agréable, en France elle tendait & devenir une sorte de pouvoir 
public.” 
Thus in France the development of literature has been self-con- 
scious and deliberate, while with us it has been purely fortuitous; 
and it is perhaps in consequence of this that a work of the 
first importance in any branch of literature can scarcely count 
on finding more than five thousand buyers if it be published in 
English, while a work of the same rank published in French 
will find readers in every capital of Europe. We neglect our 
literature; we have no standard; our thought suffers because 
we do not seek to refine our phrase; and we are, intellectually, 
isolated from the rest of Europe. It is the consciousness of 
literature as a national possession that has given to the 
French its splendid qualities of catholicity, style, and all that 
is implied by the word “ humanism.” 

We have had our moments of self-consciousness, however: 
the Elizabethan age, and the age of Pope. It is the first of 
these which M. Feuillerat discusses under the title John Lyly: 
Contribution a& UV Histoire de la Renaissance en Angleterre. 
M. Feuillerat is a Professor at the University at Rennes, and 
his book is distinguished by all those fine qualities which 
we have learned to expect from the French: clearness and 
simplicity in style, urbanity, and an exquisite sensibility as to 
the precise significance of facts. We have seldom read a 
more charming account of any period than the description of 
the English Renaissance contained in the first two hundred 
and fifty pages of his book. He not only handles his docu- 
ments with admirable tact and sanity, but he conveys to us a 
vivid impression of the life of which they are the fragmentary 
traces. His first chapter entitled “ Une Famille d’Erudits 
au XVI° Siécle” is entirely the result of original research in 
so far as it establishes Lyly’s ancestry and connexions. It 
contains short appreciations and portraits of William Lyly, 
the grammarian and friend of Colet, More, and Erasmus; of 
George Lyly, his son, who was uncle to the Euphuist, secretary 
to Cardinal Pole, and a Canon of Canterbury; of Dionysia 
Rightwise, the grammarian’s daughter; and of Peter Lyly, 
John’s father. All the portraits are admirably well done, 
with lightness, touches of humour, and a quiet irony; 
while we notice with pleasure the good use he makes of 





* John Lyly. Par A. Feuillerat. Cambridge: at the University Press, 
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Froude, whose real greatness is insufficiently appreciated 
among ourselves. 

Upon the critical side also M. Feuillerat is well equipped, 
sound in judgment, and sure in taste. Euphuism was not an 
intellectual aberration, but the rigorous application of a clear 
and orderly method; and whatever its faults, it resulted from 
a scries of artistic efforts to attain to perfection of form. 
Language is constantly in need of such refinement, of a return 
upon itself, of a rigorous application of fixed principles. 
Euphuism gave to the sentence greater precision and clear- 
ness. Its chief faults were the excessive employment of 
antithesis, as in the sentence: “ Not the shaddowe of loue, 
but the substaunce of lust,” which, swinging like a pendulum 
between opposites, becomes monotonous and wearisome ; anda 
similar abuse of comparison : “ As therefore the sweetest Rose 
hath his prickell, the finest veluet his bracke, the fairest 
flower his branne, so the sharpest wit hath his wanton will, 
and the holiest head his wicked way.” Alliteration is 
employed in the same way as in the old accentual verse, to 
emphasise an antithesis, or to contribute to the balance of 
rhythms, sometimes with remarkable effect, as in the sentence 
“To renounce his Ladye as most pernicious, or redeeme his 
lybertie as most pretious”; or “ Let my rude birth excuse 
my bolde request.” Antithesis, and the parallelism of phrase, 
alliteration, rhyme, assonances, and play upon words were 
all in use before Lyly ; and, as M. Feuillerat points out, 

“Les gens qui, du vivant de notre auteur, ont fait une allusion 

directe 4 ’euphuism n’ont relevé ni les procédés structuraux—ils 
étaient les premiers 4 les adopter,—ni l’emploi des comparaisons— 
ils le trouvaient parfaitement légitime ;—ils ont seulement tourné 
en ridicule certaines comparaisons évoquant des animaux, des 
plantes ou des minéraux par trop fabuleux.” 
Lyly, in fact, had simply adopted his style from Pettie, but 
he made the style general. It is more difficult to trace his 
influence upon the theatre. He belonged to an age when 
the theatre appealed not to the great mass of the people, 
but to a few refined spirits. His plays are masques, 
pastorals, allegories, filled with the Italian spirit, with 
little fopperies of phrase. His shepherds and divinities 
remind us of Longus’s Daphnis and Chloe, having that 
apparent simplicity which delighted the sophisticated taste 
of Alexandria, that naiveté of speech and manner which 
is in reality deliberate artifice. His fall was as sudden as 
his ascent, and the whole structure of his theatre, save for 
something in the form of Ben Jonson’s masques, disappears 
with the society which applauded him. He lived long enough 
to find himself neglected. His influence, however, is clearly 
discernible in Shakespeare, and M. Feuillerat discusses it with 
care and justice. It is most apparent in the earlier plays : 
Love’s Labour's Lost, in itself a picture of that society, with 
its “Italian masques and shows,” its “wanton poets and courtly 
wits,” of which Lyly was the prophet; in Dogberry and 
Shakespeare’s clowns; and also in his waiting-women, with 
their sharp, bitter raillery and love of mischief. But Lyly 
could only draw the superficial manners of humanity, while 
Shakespeare breathes into Rosalind or Beatrice all that 
variability and quick sensitiveness to occasion which seem 
the very spirit of the sex. Lyly, charming as he is, in the 
way that Watteau’s “ Embarquement pour Cythere” with its 
wreaths of cupids floating in air is charming, cannot speak to 
humanity because he has no sense of what is permanent and 
universal in human life. Excellent in this respect are 
M. Feuillerat’s words :— 

“Tl avait toutes les qualités qui font un grand écrivain: la 
souplesse, l’ingéniosité, l’esprit, la vivacité, l’instinct qui méne tout 
droit vers les thémes a succds, la perspicacité du psychologue, 
Vimagination poétique, le sens de ]’élégance et de l’art, le bon goit 
et surtout Péloquence. Mais il a manqué d’idéal; il n’a pas eu foi 
en la grandeur de sa mission. I] a considéré la littérature comme 
un marchepied pour arriver 4 la fortune; il n’a voulu étre qu’un 
amuseur; ses intentions n’ont jamais visé plus loin que la 
circonstance qui les fit naitre; la postérité ne lui est jamais 
apparue comme la tout-puissance qui juge en dernier ressort et 
qui console ses croyants des incompréhensions qu’ils ont en & 
supporter durant leur vie. Et la postérité s’est retournée contre 
lui il faut reconnaitre que Lyly n’a plus pour nous 
quwune valeur documentaire Il mérite détre étudié, 
puisqu’il a été feuilleté par Shakespeare.” 

The book is well printed in clear type, and it is singularly 
free from misprints. The Cambridge University Press 
deserve great credit for it, and, considering the initial expense, 
the price charged is extremely moderate. We are glad to 
think that at least one press continues among us the fine 
traditions of English printing. 





SEA POWER, AND OTHER STUDIES* 
ApMIRAL Sir Cyprian BripGe is a leader of the 80-called 
“ Historical” school of writers on naval policy, who mein 
the doctrine that, although enormous changes have sien 
place in warships during the past century, the principles of 
naval warfare have been left practically unchanged. Carefy] 
study and analysis of past events, therefore, may be trusted 
to furnish safe guidance in dealing with present-day problems 
of naval strategy and tactics, provided due allowance is made 
for the changed conditions existing in modern nayal matériel 
For example, the introduction of steam propulsion into war. 
ships has produced a great increase of mobility and manuvring 
capability ; war-fleets can now reach desired positions at pre. 
arranged times more speedily and with greater certainty than 
was possible in the days of sailing ships. This increased 
mobility, in combination with greater speed and certainty in 
covering distance, must be treated of course as an important 
factor in the consideration of modern naval strategy ; but 
as it is the common possession of maritime nations, the 
relative conditions, as between rivals, are not so greatly 
changed as might at first sight be supposed. Similar con. 
siderations hold good in regard to modern improvements in 
naval armaments. Advances have been made in the size, 
weight, and power of naval guns; in their effective range and 
accuracy; in appliances for working, loading, and sighting 
guns; in ammunition and projectiles; but these are not 
peculiar to any fleet. Under-water attacks were projected 
and experimented with more than a century ago by 
Bushnell, Fulton, and others. They have only become 
powerful means of destruction in recent times, and are 
now generally adopted. Locomotive torpedoes possessing 
high speed and great accuracy over considerable ranges are 
now available, as well as mines containing large explosive 
charges. Fleet tactics must be adjusted, no doubt, in face of 
these altered conditions, but it does not follow that the 
principles of naval strategy must be revolutionised. An undue 
concentration of interest on modern advances in warship 
design may do, and indeed has done, much harm by leading 
to false and dangerous conclusions. It is necessary, no 
doubt, to study closely all questions affecting warship design 
and armament; yet there are other important matters to be 
kept in view if full naval efficiency is to be secured. In 
recent years there has undoubtedly been a tendency to 
magnify the importance of the warship, and to base state- 
ments of relative naval power too much on mere enumera- 
tions of numbers and on estimates of the individual fighting- 
power of ships. Fortunately a reaction has set in; fuller 
recognition is being accorded to necessary training, and the 
attainment of sea experience and personal qualities essential 
to the efficient manning, command, and use of the Fleet. 
Courage, skill, and endurance on the part of officers and men 
are recognised to be the determining factors in the struggle 
for command of the sea; and renewed attention is being 
devoted to the lessons of the past. 

It is an opportune moment, therefore, for the collection and 
republication of the twelve admirable essays contained in the 
volume under review. These essays have previously appeared 
in various journals and magazines or in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica ; they vary in importance, and were not designed 
to form chapters in a book; but they hang well together, and 
are marked by a common purpose modestly expressed in the 
preface by the “hope that they may be of some use to those 
who are interested in naval history.” This hope will be 
realised; many who have read the essays will read them 
again with pleasure; others who see them for the first time 
ought to profit thereby; and all readers will be under 
obligation to the author for a clear and terse, yet scholarly, 
presentment of naval policy. This little book should do 
much to promote a better understanding of what the Royal 
Navy ought to be and to do, in order that it may meet the 
needs of the Empire and secure the continuance of British 
sea supremacy. 

The twelve essays fall naturally into four groups. Five of 
them deal with “Sea Power,” “The Command of the Sea,” 
“War and its Chief Lessons,” “The Fleet in Defence of the 
Empire,” and “The Supply and Communications of a Fleet.” 
These essays occupy fully one-half of the volume, and con- 
stitute a section in which the place and purpose of the Royal 





* Sea Power, and other Studies. By Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, G.C.B. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co, (5s. net.] 
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agence 
Navy in the defence of the Empire are admirably set forth. 
The essays were originally published independently, and each 
of them was self-contained, consequently there is a certain 
amount of repetition ; but if it be true that “reiteration is the 
surest means of conviction,” there cannot, in the public 
interest, be too frequent repetition of these principles. Sir 
Cyprian Bridge makes full acknowledgment of Admiral 
Mahan’s remarkable work, and for the most part is in agree- 
ment with the American writer’s conclusions. At the same 
time he brings into prominence the valuable contributions to 
the science of naval warfare previously and independently 
made by Admiral Colomb, and the lead taken by that distin- 
guished officer in the use of the historical method. In regard 
to wealth of illustration, literary grace, and compactness of 
expression Sir Cyprian Bridge himself need fear comparison 
with no modern writer on naval policy. He has the art of 
making highly technical subjects intelligible to the layman. 
If space permitted, many illustrations might be given of 
these qualities, but only one passage can be quoted :— 

“The control of ocean communications, or the command of the 
sea, being the end of naval warfare, and its acquisition being 
practicable only by the assumption of a vigorous offensive, it 
follows as a matter of course that we must have a strong and in 
all respects efficient mobile navy. This is the fundamental con- 
dition on which the continued existence of the British Empire 
depends. It is thoroughly well known to every foreign Govern- 
ment, friendly or unfriendly. The true objective in naval war- 
fare is the enemy’s navy. That must be destroyed or decisively 
defeated, or intimidated into remaining in its ports. Not one 
of these can be effected without a mobile, that is a sea-going, fleet. 
The British Empire may fall to pieces from causes as yet unknown 
or unsuspected : it cannot be kept together if it loses the power of 
gaining command of the sea. This is not a result of deliberate 
policy: it is inherent in the nature of the empire, scattered as its 
arts are throughout the world, with only the highway of the sea 

tween them.” 

Ardent believer as he is in the necessity for a supreme Navy, 
Sir Cyprian Bridge holds sound views as to the concurrent need 
for an efficient Army. As he puts it, “for a great country to 
be strong it must not rely upon a navy alone: it must also 
have an adequate and properly organised mobile army.” He 
adds a statement which may surprise many persons, wherein 
he points out the fact that “English seamen in all ages 
. «+. have always demanded that expeditions against 
foreign territory oversea should be accompanied by a proper 
number of land troops.” 

Another section of the book is formed by two essays dealing 
with “Projected Invasions of the British Isles ” and “ Over- 
Sea Raids.” These have a special interest at the present time, 
when the idea of a possible German invasion is prevalent, and 
the proper constitution of our Territorial Army is a matter of 
debate. The words which Sir Cyprian Bridge wrote ten years 
ago are still worth quotation :— 

“Naval superiority will put into our hands the power of prevent- 
ing the arrival of an enemy strong enough to carry out a real 
invasion, The strength of such an army will largely depend upon 
the amount of mobile land force of which we can dispose. Con- 
sequently defence against invasion even of an island is the duty of 
a land army as well as of a fleet.” 

Obviously the author has no sympathy with the extremists of 
the “ dinghy ” school. 

Two of the remaining essays deal with the life and work of 
Nelson; they were written at the request of the Councils of 

two professional Institutions during the year of the centenary 
of Trafalgar. In these essays Sir Cyprian Bridge formulates 
his conclusions respecting the tactics employed by Nelson at 
Trafalgar, and is not in complete agreement with some other 
writers. These differences of opinion are relatively unim- 
portant; every one will agree with the statement that “ history 
records no decisive naval victory in which the victorious fleet 
has not succeeded in concentrating against a relatively weak 
point in its enemy's formation a greater number of its own 

ships.” There may be endless ways in which this result may 
be obtained; the genius of the Commander-in-Chief is shown 
in reaching that end in varying circumstances; but the end 
must be reached if victory is to be assured. Togo gave the 
latest proof of this fact in the great fight at Tsushima. Sir 
Cyprian Bridge makes another significant comment of special 
interest at the present moment: “History confirms [the 
conclusion} that victory does not necessarily fall to the side 
which has the biggest ships.” 

The fourth and final group of essays is of a miscellaneous 

group y 

character. All of them have relation to the personnel of the 
Navy at various epochs, and are of considerable interest. In 


the essay dealing with “Queen Elizabeth and her Seamen” 
the author combats views put forward by Froude and other 
writers, and proves that, while strict economy was enforced 
and careful scrutiny made of naval expenditure during the 
great Queen’s reign, her “administration of the Navy 
compares favourably with that of any of her successors.” 
Another popular fallacy is exploded in the essay on “The 
Press Gang,” wherein it is shown that only a small pro- 
portion of the men forming the complements of British war- 
ships were ever obtained by impressment. Closely related to 
this essay is that which deals with the Navy and the merchant 
service, in which it is demonstrated from official documents 
that since the year 1730 the British merchant service has 
always contained “an appreciable percentage of foreigners” 
in its ranks, and that “only a small proportion of the 
immense number of men required by the Navy came or could 
have come from the merchant service.” That conclusion does 
not interfere in the least with the belief that everything 
possible should be done to man British merchant ships with 
British citizens. Under existing conditions, with weapons of 
precision which require for handling them a skill only to be 
derived from long training, it may be, and probably is, less 
easy than in earlier times to utilise merchant seamen in his 
Majesty’s ships. Only a glimpse of the interest and value of 
this book has been given above; readers who peruse it will 
agree that it is really a treasury of information and readable 
throughout, 





SPAIN FROM WITHIN.* 

Tuts book has a distinct character of its own. It is made up 
for the most part of reports of conversations with members 
of the Spanish working classes, and though this method leaves 
the reader to discriminate between the values of the various 
opinions set forth, it nevertheless has charm as well as 
authority within its necessary limits. If one were tosummarise 
Mr. Shaw’s arguments—his own and the vicarious argument— 
in a sentence, one would say that he attributes nearly all the 
troubles of Spain to Ultramontanism. These sketches were 
written before the recent trial of strength between Seifior 
Canalejas’s Government and the Vatican, and we are bound 
to say that events are justifying a very great deal of what is 
said in this book. The Religions Orders, being free of 
industrial taxes, not only compete on unfair terms with the 
Spanish working classes, but interpose their great influence 
between the working classes and any hope of social improve- 
ment, The testimony Mr. Shaw provides of the hatred and 
mistrust felt by poor people for the “long skirts”—for the 
secular clergy apparently as well as for the Orders—is very 
striking. The book confirms the view we expressed when the 
Spanish representative was recalled from the Vatican: that a 
movement has begun in Spain which is in every way of 
primary importance, and that it cannot be checked till an 
issue has been reached. 

But it must not be supposed because the priests are mis- 
trusted that the Spanish people are irreligious. Their belief 
may often be crude and superstitious, but it is a real part of 
their life. Mr. Shaw says that the Clerical newspapers are 
utterly unjustified in asserting that the Spanish are Anarchists 
and atheists. The present writer remembers coming across 
a curious example of the pagan-like Christianity of illiterate 
Spaniards. In a certain town the people prayed to their 
patron saint to send rain after a long drought. Rain came. 
“You see,” said the people, “how powerful our saint is!” 
But the rain having come, did not stop; it became a deluge. 
The people prayed to the saint to stop the rain and save their 
crops. Still it rained. At last in a fury some men entered 
the church and knocked an arm off the figure of the saint. 
The next day there was no rain. “Surely,” said the present 
writer toa resident in the place, “they did not believe that 
the saint had stopped the rain after that episode?” “Certainly 
they did,” was the answer. “ They said: ‘ Our saint required 
a lesson, and now he has had it.’ I assure you that if the 
image of the saint had been attacked again they would have 
defended it with their lives.” Mr. Shaw finds in the common 
religious practices of Spain many traces of the influence of 
Islam. We have no doubt that he is right. After all, it 
would be less curious to find traces of Islam than it is to 
find traces of Greek mythology embedded in Christianity as 








* Spain from Within, By Rafael Shaw. London; T, Fisher Unwin, 
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one does in certain Italian towns which were once Greek 
colonies, 

Mr. Shaw’s chapter on morality is very interesting. Many 
of the sophisms of Spanish social ethics are, we believe, the 
result of a national conception of chivalry. He mentions the 
teaching of some priests that servants may take food belong- 
ing to their employers in order to give it to the poor. One 
might cite also the case of Sefior Akens, who sheltered 
the man Morral after the latter had thrown the bomb at 
the King and Queen. Sefior Akens had no sympathy with 
Morral, but he considered that he must not betray one who 
had cast himself on his hospitality. Accordingly he guided 
the wretch to a place where he would have a fair chance of 
escaping. We believe that this act was generally applauded 
by Spaniards, who as a whole were of course outraged and 
horrified by Morral’s act. 

We come now to a very serious charge which Mr. Shaw 
brings against the late Government of Sefior Maura. He 
accuses Sefior Maura of having tried to undermine the 
position of the King and Queen in the interests of 
Ultramontanism :— 

“Throughout the three months that the press was censored it 
was almost impossible to find an illustrated paper containing any 
picture of the King, the Queen, the Queen Mother, the Infanta 
Maria Teresa, or the Royal children. During that time every- 
thing that could tend to recall the King and Queen to the minds 
of the people and increase their popularity was suppressed. My 
attention was first called to this state of affairs by finding that in 
one large town not a single picture postcard of King Alfonso could 
be bought. The shops had sold out their last year’s stock, and no 
new photographs of any kind had been issued since the war [in 


Morocco] broke out. It would have been natural that portraits of 


the Queen should appear in connection with the War Fund 
initiated by her Majesty and taken up with enthusiasm all over 
the country. But no. A portrait and several pictures of the 
Marquesa de Squilache, who acted as honorary secretary, were 
published, showing that lady at work in her office, distributing 
money to applicants, &c. But I have not been able to discover 
that any such pictures appeared with the young Queen as the 
central figure. The Marquesa de Squilache is a philanthropist 
whose fame deservedly extends all over Spain, and the admirable 
organisation of the fund was certainly due in a great measure to 
her clear-headed and business-like methods. But she would be 
the first to acknowledge that the Queen, and not herself, should 
have been represented in the picture-papers as the head and front 
of this effort to alleviate the misery caused by the war. It is 
difficult to believe that the marked omission of her Majesty’s 
portrait in the illustrated papers during the clericalist Press- 
censorship was accidental, while at the same time a series of thirty- 
six postcards of Don Jaime of Bourbon in the Castle of Frohsdorf 
was being freely advertised in Madrid.” 

This means of course that the Clericalist Ministry were 
encouraging a revival of Carlism. It is the fashion to speak 
of Carlism as dead; but Mr. Shaw is positive in his state- 
ments that when the Ultramontanists and the Anti-Clericals 
seriously join issue on the question whether Spain shall or 
shall not be in bondage to the Vatican, the Ultramontanists 
will probably play their Carlist card. Mr. Shaw further 
quotes evidence that while the Conservative newspapers 
ignored or ridiculed the present of solar topees from the King 
to the troops at Melilla, they published details and pictures of 
the visit to Morocco during the war of the Carlist Pretender, 
Don Jaime. 

As we have said, much is left to the judgment of the reader ; 
we often do not know whether the author himself is inclined 
to believe some of the stories he reproduces. The deliberately 
harmless throwing of many bombs at Barcelona, however, he 
evidently takes as a sign of Carlist activity ; the Carlists are 
always ready to fish in troubled waters, and they vaguely 
hope that continual trouble will at last bring them the great 
opportunity they desire. Some of the stories seem to us rather 
wild,—those, for instance, of priests being drilled in churches. 
We must remember that even priests will defend themselves, 
and though they have given the Spanish people much 
provocation, they undoubtedly were singled out for attack 
during the Ferrer riots at Barcelona. That would account 
for their taking precautions without any need to suppose 
that they are turning themselves into a Carlist army. We 
enter this caveat only in our anxiety to avoid pressing the 
evidence too far. Whether the stories are right or wrong, it is 
interesting to know that such things are being said by the 
Spanish people. We fear there is little doubt in any case that 
the Vatican has not hesitated to use language which might be 
taken as an incentive to militant Carlism. Mr. Shaw has an 
obvious admiration for the King and Queen, and, so far as we 
may interpret his opinions, we understand him to think that 





Spain might become politically regenerate and ha: 
limited Monarchy. That solution would un 
satisfy much of the criticism which now is for 
itself under the name of Republicanism, 
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SOME BOOKS ON MOUNTAINEERING* 

THE increase in mountaineering literature is a pleasant fact 
for the lover of mountains, for it marks not only an advance 
of his sport in popular esteem, but an increase in the 
number of those who can share its pleasures. But none the 
less he must regard it with a critical eye. No sport can 
boast a finer literature, and he is jealous of its literary 
eminence, and anxious that the standard set by The Play. 
ground of Europe and Scrambles Amongst the Alps should not 
be lowered. Popularity always brings in its train a sort of 
Bank-holiday manner, which may be innocent enough in life 
but is the last abomination in letters. Mr. George Abraham 
is a very good example of the vulgarisateuwr—the word is q 
compliment—who can write clearly and enthusiastically out of 
a full knowledge. We had nothing but praise for his earlier 
books, and with one reservation we are disposed to welcome 
the present pot-pourri of mountaineering sketches. It is f rankly 
journalistic in manner and matter, a reprint of articles, we 
take it, which, with romantic illustrations, might appear in 
one or other of the picture magazines. It is written not for 
mountaineers, but for the “ general public,” and on the whole 
it admirably fulfils its purpose. Mr. Abraham's strong point 
is not picturesque description, and he is always better when 
telling the story of a climb than when descanting upon 
scenery or upon that subtle thing, the fascination of the 
mountains. His account of his ascents of the Slanting Gully 
on Lliwedd and of Twll Du, and his climbs on the Pillar Rock, 
are excellent narratives; so is the story of a late autumn 
ascent of the Schreckhorn, and the chapter “Life in the 
Dauphiny Alps.” There is a useful chapter on recent 
Himalayan climbs, and much good sense on the subject of 
mountaineering risks. Mr. Abraham has been fortunate, 
“During more than fifteen years of strenuous climbing in 
many lands, I have suffered no accident resulting in bodily 
damage, but in five years of motoring it has been otherwise.” 
But he is equally clear in his warnings against folly. “TI say 
emphatically that no man should attempt the ascent of the 
Devil's Kitchen without having had at least five years’ experi- 
ence in leading up not less than a dozen of the exceptionally 
severe British courses.” The chapter on “ Narrow Escapes” 
is a sensational record, and, in so far as it shows how a cool 
head and resource may get a man out of appalling difficulties, 
it is worthy of the attention of all beginners. In many 
ways the best part of the book is the recollections of Owen 
Glynne Jones, a worthy tribute to that friendship which is 
welded fast by a partnership in the risks and delights of 
climbing. Jones was a man whose body and temperament 
were peculiarly fitted for mountaineering. His strength of 
arm was enormous. Holding a heavy man with his right arm, 
and grasping a horizontal bar with three fingers of his left 
hand, he could raise his chin several times to the level of the 
bar. Mr. Abraham describes Jones’s first ascent of Walker's 
Gully, that most awesome of Pillar Rock climbs, and the two 
climbs on the Dent Blanche, his first and last big Alpine 
ascents. The story of the disaster which destroyed all the 
party save one is not the least tragic and terrible in Alpine 
records. The book is admirably illustrated with Mr. Abrabam’s 
unique photographs, but we could have dispensed with the 
drawing of the accident on the Pillar Rock, which only 
confuses the impression which the reader receives from the 
text. The reservation which we make in our welcome to the 
book is that there are far too many jocularities, some of 
them good, and some of them idiotic. “The exhilaration of 
the thin air,” says the author, “ makes the thinnest of jokes 
palatable.” That is true enough, but unfortunately the 
reader cannot breathe this thin air, and his palate is more 
fastidious. 

Mr. Hamer’s book, The Dolomites, is a pleasantly written 
account of a walking tour through the chief groups which make» 
up that section of the Alps. There is not a great deal on 





* (1) Mountain Adventures at Home and Abroad. By George D. Abraham, 
London: Methuen and Co. [7s. 6d. net.]——(2) The Dolomites. By 5. Be 
Hamer. Same publishers. 7s. 6d. net.]——(3) Climbing in the Ogwen Distre ot. 
By J. M. Archer Thomson, London: E. Arnold. [5s. net.) (4) Ode in 
Defence of the Matterhorn against the Proposed Railvay to its Summit. By 
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the subject in English, though Miss Amelia Edwards published 
her delightful Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys as 
long ago as 1873. Signor Sinigaglia 8 Climbing Reminiscences 
has been translated, and this work, with Mr. Sanger Davies's 
Dolomite Strongholds, a chapter on Primiero in Leslie 
Stephen's Playground of Europe, and the record of the late 
Mr. Norman Neruda’s climbs, are the chief authorities for 
the mountaineer. Mr. Rowntree contributes a number of 
pictures, which reproduce successfully some of the more 
fantastic colour-effects of these strange limestone castles, No 
range known to the writer gives so much the impression of a 
dream-country. The contorted white towers, whether rose- 
pink at sunset or dawn, or standing like great ivory tombs in 
the moonlight, seem to belong to the world of a child’s 
imagination. Mr. W. J. Williams contributes a valuable and 
judicious section on the actual climbing, embracing a short 
gazetteer of the chief summits and the record of their 
exploration. He confines himself to the major ascents, and 
does not give some of the new and most sensational face- 
climbs which in the neighbourhood of Cortina and San 
Martino are becoming the fashion with one school of 


climbers. The charms of Dolomite climbing are difficult to 
exaggerate. The tariff is low, the courses are not too 


fatiguing, and the variety of choice is infinite. The climbing, 
to be sure, is, even for rock-climbing, a little restricted in 
type. The wonderfully fissured rock makes routes possible 
and safe which elsewhere would be suicide; but the 
art of rock-climbing in its strictest sense is perhaps 
better learned among the granite aiguilles of Chamounix or 
the precipices of the Meije. But in one respect the Dolomites 
can hardly be surpassed. They are the most perfect ground 
in Europe for mountain travel. To the naturalist and the 
artist they are as interesting as to the professed climber. 
Where else can one find such exquisite mountain meadows 
blazing with strange flowers, and hidden away on a shelf of 
hill with steep rock to climb above and below ? 

It is not often that a pioneer of a group of climbs remains 
the chief authority on them and prepares the newest guide- 
book. Yet that is what has happened in the case of the latest 
volume issued by the Climbers’ Club, and written by Mr. 
J. M. Archer Thomson. Climbing in the Ogwen District is 
prepared on the same principle and with the same ample 
knowledge as the author’s Climbs on Lliwedd. There are 
over seventy climbs in the Ogwen Valley, and as many of 
them have only been recently discovered, and have never been 
described before, such a handbook is of the greatest value 
alike to novice and veteran. The directions are lucidly given, 
and the quality of the climbing and its degrees of difficulty are 
so fully described that no excuse is left for foolhardiness. 
Mr. Archer Thomson is an enthusiast for British rock- 
climbing, which, as he justly says, is “not undeveloped 
Alpinism, but diverse.” We trust that his expert advice will 
be taken to heart by all who may use the book. “Love of 
mountains is a strong feeling, and natural aptitude a delight- 
ful discovery, but a combination of both with enthusiasm 
does not insure safe leading on the most difficult expeditions. 
It should be remembered that the problems they present are, 
of their kind, among the severest encountered on any 
mountains at home or abroad.” 

We would mention in conclusion Mr. F. W. Bourdillon’s 
Ode in Defence of the Matterhorn against the Proposed Railway 
to its Summit, the profits from the sale of which will be handed 
to the Ligue pour la Beauté. The cause is most praiseworthy, 
but Mr. Bourdillon’s poem is well worth purchasing for its 
own sake. In stately and impassioned verse he calls upon 
the spirits of the mountain to preserve their sanctuary :— 

“Call yet again thine old defender, Death, 
That jealous lover whose dark wing o’erbroods 
Thy silver solitudes ! 
Aye, call the Earthquake! call the terrible breath 
Of frost, the stealthy legions of the snows 
To safeguard thy repose !” 





THE LITERATURE OF THE LAND VALUATION 
MUDDLE.* 

WE cannot do more than report the publication of technical 

works such as those enumerated in the subjoined list. The 





appearance of these and many others, the very titles of which 
it would take too long to set out, is a noteworthy sign of the 
times. England has always, in respect of land, been a lawyer- 
ridden country. This, with many other things, some of them 
advantageous and some of them the reverse, is a legacy from 
times when property in land was a much more complicated 
thing than itis now. It was part of the old Liberal creed 
that simplification of land tenure was a necessary element of 
progress, and early reformers viewed with jealousy permanent 
burdens and settlements of land as tending to obstruct facility 
of transfer. These books serve to remind us that we have 
now, under the new Liberalism, embarked on a contrary 
policy. The purpose of the land valuation which is now 
proceeding is not to assimilate the tenure of land to that of 
other forms of property, but to mark it out, quite apart 
from its owners, as the object of permanent burdens, and as 
a thing which already in part belongs to the State. The 
Finance Act, 1910, will obviously undo at a stroke much of the 
older Liberal policy as professed by John Bright and the 
earlier land reformers. The consequences are already 
beginning to appear. We are being thrown back into the 
hands of the lawyers, and for their guidance text-books 
interpreting the obscurities of the new legislation, which rivals 
in intricacy the feudal tenures of the Middle Ages, are issuing 
daily from the Press. 

We have first a volume from Mr. Cox-Sinclar and Mr. 
Hynes of over four hundred pages. It seems to be written 
with as much clearness as the complexity of the subject 
permits. It contains an historical survey of the present fiscal 
burdens on land, and then proceeds to an explanation of the 
new Act. 

Mr. Napier’s pamphlet is “an introduction to a larger 
work commenting in ample detail on the land clauses of the 
Finance Act, 1910, and shortly to be published,” and runs to 
sixty-five pages. 

The third book on our list is from a surveyor and 
valuer, In this “an attempt has been made to explain the 
practical bearing of the novel and complicated provisions 
relating to the taxation of land values comprised in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Finance Act, 1909-10.” He reminds us that, 
according to Mr. Lloyd George, “the new State valuation 
must be the basis of all plans for communal purchase”; that 
the intentions of the State in respect of purchase are 
unknown; and that, “having regard to the singularly complex 
nature of the interests in land in the United Kingdom, no 
reliable rules can be laid down for the guidance of the land- 
owner.” It follows naturally and unanswerably that the 
unfortunate landowner should call in the assistance of a 
discreet and learned expert. When such advice has to be given, 
it is obvious that we have travelled far from Adam Smith's 
maxims of taxation. The second of these runs: “The tax 
which each individual is bound to pay ought to be certain, and 
not arbitrary.” The term, the manner, and the quantity 
should be clear to the contributor and to every other person; 
and the fourth maxim lays it down that “every tax ought to 
be so contrived as both to take out and to keep out of te 
pockets of the people as little as possible over and above what 
it brings into the Treasury of the State.” This new taxation 
is certainly not clear; at first, at all events, it is to bring little 
into the Exchequer, and it will take much money out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers and put it into those of lawyers and 
surveyors, 

Moreover, as these new burdens on land must prove 
obstructive to the simplification of title, the difficulty of 
meeting housing, and even agricultural, requirements by free 
purchase and sale in an open market will be increased, and 
the situation created will seem to justify the insatiable 
appetite of those who favour the “communal purchase of 
land.” Mr. Thompson’s handbook, which comes next on our 
list, would seem to argue that the only way in which people 
can satisfy their requirements in the matter of housing is by 
encouraging local authorities to make the fullest use of their 
powers for trading in this commodity. Housing reformers 
are warned not to expect too much from the late Act. Some- 
thing much more drastic is needed, and this is the attitude of 
the “socialising” party generally. They know their own 





* (1) The Taxation of Land Values under the Finance Act, 1910, &c., &c. By 
Edward 8. Cox-Sinclair and Thomas Hynes, Barristers-at-Law, &c. London: 
Charles Knight and Co. [10s. net.|——(2) The New Land Taxes: being an 
Introduction to the Land Clauses of the Budget Act, 1909-10. By T. B. Napier, 
ke. London : Stevens and Sons. [2s. net, post-free. }—— (3) The Development 
of Building Estates, By Tom Bright, Surveyor, &c. London: B. T. Batsford, 








7s. 64. net. }——(4) Handbook to the Housing and Town Planning Act, 1900, Py 

. Thompson. London: P. 8. King and Son. [ls. net paper cover, 2s. net 
cloth. |——(5) Rates: being the Revenue and Expenditure of Boroughs and Urban 
District Councils of Ten Thousand or More Inhabitants (England and Wales), 
Analysed and Compared by C, Ashmore Baker, A.M.LE.E. Same publishers, 
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mind, and they drag political parties, who are ignorant or 
impatient of principle, helpless captives in their wake. 

OF the last book on our list we can only note that it appears 
‘to be the first issue of a careful compilation of statistics 
which as the years go on will prove a basis for comparison. 
As at present drawn up it enables us to compare the expendi- 
ture of one local authority with that of another, but the whole 
is rendered questionable by reason of the different methods on 
which public accounts are kept. It is a laborious compilation 
the value of which must depend on the interpretation of the 
primary figures on which it is based. Future issues should 
enable us to see the increase or decrease of local revenue and 
expenditure in any given locality so long as the same method 
of bookkeeping continues, and it is at least an admission of, 
and commentary on, the fact that official figures require 
interpretation before valid argument can be founded upon 
them. It is cordially recommended to those who have 
enthusiasm for or against rates. 





THE RED INDIAN.* 

Mr. McLaveuuin has much to say about the past and the 
present of the Indian, and he has the right to say it. He was 
for many years agent to the Sioux in North Dakota, and he is 
now Indian Inspector to the United States Government. Of 
the historical division of the book, the most important and 
interesting part is the account of the battle of the Little Big 
Horn, in which Custer and his force were destroyed,—“a 
battle, not a massacre,” says our author, for, indeed, white 
people have a habit of describing their own defeats as 
“massacres.” The Government troops seem to have been both 
outnumbered and outgeneralled. It is difficult to acquit 
General Custer of all blame in the matter of outnumbering. 
Our author is not by any means an unfriendly historian, but 
he tells us plainly how it was that Custer did not accept 
reinforcements offered to him. He was no favourite with the 
President, General Grant, and he wished to obtain “such 
a standing before the nation that the powers existing at 
that time would not dare to interfere further with his 
military career.” Later on we read: “Under ordinary 
circumstances, if he had been in good standing, and free to 
act on his unprejudiced judgment, he would doubtless have 
taken all the forces he could control before going into the 
field against an unnumbered enemy.” Very likely he did not 
know how great the disparity really was; he did not reckon 
on the military genius of Chief Gall, the Indian leader, 
and he may fairly have counted on more efficient support than 
he actually got from other forces in the field. Not the least 
interesting part of the narrative is the story of Mrs. Spotted 
Horn Bull, alias Beautiful White Cow, who was in the Sioux 
camp at the time, told to Mr. McLaughlin. 

Another side of Indian life and character is to be seen in 
the story of Sitting Bull,a great medicine-man among the 
Sioux. He was not a fighter; in fact, he was something of 
a coward—he fled from the Sioux camp in the early hours 
of the day on which Custer was defeated—but he was a man 
of genius in his way, working on the superstitions of bis 
fellow-tribesmen with such skill as made him dominant in 
their councils. He allied himself with a strange fanatic, 
Kicking Bear, who preached the gospel of a kingdom in which 
the red man was to recover all that the white had taken from 
him. But in the end his “ medicine failed.” He knew his own 
people thoroughly, but he did not know the other condition of 
the problem,—the power of the whites. Yet another side of 
Indian life is to be seen in the career of Brave Bear and the 
Only One, two bushrangers,as they might be called, one of whom 
was killed in attempting to escape, and the other hanged for 
murder. Manners and customs, notably those of love-making 
and marriage, are described; and there is a chapter entitled 
“ Give the Red Man his Portion,” dealing with a very difficult 
subject, upon which we are unwilling to enter. One thing 
is plain—the United States Government owes a heavy debt 
to the red man, and is bound to pay it to the uttermost 
farthing. 


TAXATION IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.+ 
Tr is impossible to give any adequate idea of the labour which 
Mr. Powell has spent upon this volume. He found in the 





* My Friend the Indian, By James McLaughlin. London: Constable and 
Co. [10s. 6d. net. } 
+ A Suffullk Hundred in the Year 1283. By Edgar Powell. Cambridge: at the 


University Press. [10s, 6d.] 





0g Record Office a roll consisting of seventy skins o 
1ich was written the assessment of the varions parish - 
the Suffolk Hundred of Blackbourne. These parishes oe ~ 
twenty-eight, the returns for two having been lost, apy 
parish the names of the owners and tenants are wes By 
there are as many as a hundred and twenty-eight = 
against each the quantities of various kinds of pal ali 
the number of animals which he possessed—twentytn. 
categories in all—with the separate and total “aa se 
the amount of taxation. (Sometimes one of these akan 
will contain hundreds of figures.) These tables Mr. Powell 
has analysed, corrected, and annotated, adding illustrations 
from various sources. The _heartiest acknowledgment js 
due to his disinterested industry. The occasion of the 
assessment was the grant of a thirtieth of all movable 
goods made by Parliament,—in fact, by two Parliaments 
meeting one at York, the other at Northampton. This wis 
to defray the expenses incurred by King Edward in the Welsh 
War of 1282-83. He began by borrowing money from some 
Italian merchant. To pay it back he raised a loan from the 
towns and religious houses. (Outof thirteen names, we find 
London furnishing £4,000, Newcastle-on-Tyne £1,163 9s, 
Oxford £266 13s. 4d., Cambridge half as much.) This did not 
suffice, and a general taxation had to be resorted to. Here we 
have the result for some sixty thousand acres in Suffolk. 
The total comes, after allowances made for some lacunae in the 
record, to about £130. The whole sum paid by the county 
was £2,103 18s. 9d. As the county acreage is more than 
nine hundred thousand, this works out fairly. It may be 
noticed that the Eastern counties stand high on the list, 
Lincolnshire coming first with £4,018, Norfolk second with 
£3,684, Suffolk fifth, and Essex sixth with £1,242. The third 
place is occupied by Kent (£2,880) and the fourth by York. 
shire (£2,860). Clearly East Anglia was rich, or thought 
to be so. We know that it was discontented with this pre- 
eminence. The task of translating these figures into modern 
value is difficult. It is true that we have the valuation of the 
goods; but the corn prices do not tally proportionately with 
the prices of animals. Wheat is valued at 6s. the quarter as 
against the present price of 32s., barley at 4s. as against 24s., 
and oats at 2s. as against lds. On the other hand, a horse is 
worth from 7s. to 2s., a cow 5s., and a sheep 1s. These must 
be mutiplied by fifty, the corn products by something between 
five and ten. Even if we take the commutation prices of 1837 
the discrepancy is great. Other details of comparison with 
modern conditions are highly interesting. There were 
1,408 horses as against 2,368 (in the returns of 1908), 5,098 
cattle against 3,868, 17,128 sheep against 34,400, and 2,121 
pigs against 8,274 Probably the 1283 numbers should be 
increased, as no one with less than half-a-mark was taxed, 
There were 1,380 owners and now there are 519,—the feudal 
libere tenentes were not exactly freeholders in our sense. The 
comparative figures of population cannot be given, but in 
some of the parishes it seems to have been very much the 
same as now. But this has seriously diminished of late years. 
Ixworth, for instance, had 856 in 1901 and 1,004 in 1881, and 
the two Ashfields 731 and 843. One noble lady is among the 
taxed, Ela, Countess of Warwick (daughter of William de 
Longespée, Earl of Salisbury). She had only three horses 
valued at 9s. 





NOVELS. 


THE LEADING NOTE.* 
At a time when people are discussing what is the right length 
of a novel, we have no doubt that the admirers of quantity 
may be disposed to find fault with Miss Murray for the short- 
ness of her measure. Speaking for ourselves, we are rather 
inclined to applaud her for confining this modest venture—her 
first, if we mistake not—within a narrow compass. It deals 
not with a life-history, but a short episode. But novels 
are not to be judged by the number of words they contain, 
though genius has a tendency to exuberance,—les meilleurs 
auteurs parlent trop. In fiction, as elsewhere, there is room 
for the art of the miniaturist. Finally, if a novel is sufficiently 
interesting to induce a reviewer to read it twice over, it may 
be at least counted the equivalent of one twice as long, a single 
perusal of which amply suffices. Judged by this test, The 


* The Lead ng Note. By Rosalind Murray. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 
[3s. 6d. 1 
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a 
Jeading Note compares favourably with the normal eighty- 
thousand-words novel. 

Modern life tends to uniformity, but few people escape all 
contact with lives diametrically opposed to their own. The 
disturbing effect of such contact is the motive of Miss 
Murray's story. Carola Beaufort is the only daughter of a 
rich English widower, who is immersed in the study of the 
higher mathematics. She has been her own mistress from 
the age of sixteen, has never known unkindness from a living 
soul, and has led a perfectly happy, sheltered life until a 
young Cambridge friend of her father’s brings a Russian 
exile named Ortskoff to stay at the Beauforts’ country house. 
Carola enjoys life intensely, her lot having been always cast 
in pleasant places,—her father has a villa on the Riviera as 
wellas a place in England. She loves beauty and colour; 
has a nice gift for music and letters; and has never come to 
close quarters with suffering humanity. The advent of 
Ortskoff, whose brother was exiled to Siberia, and whose 
friends have been imprisoned or shot, strikes the first jarring 
note in her harmonious life. Ortskoff, it should be explained, 
though not unromantic in his exterior, is not a melodramatic 
figure. He is neither a terrorist nor a revolutionary, but a 
gentle Tolstoyan; and while Carola is moved to sympathy by 
the story of his shattered home and the exile and death of 
his friends, she is repelled by his ascetic ways, his con- 
tempt for art as mere self-indulgence, his disregard 
of beauty, and his theory of individual insignificance. 
Thus when Ortskoff leaves her father’s house we find her 
piqued by his courteous indiiference, which seems to veil a 
disapproval of her mode of life; perturbed by the new light 
he has thrown on the duties of man to his brethren; impressed, 
in spite of herself, by his strength of character; and vaguely 
fascinated by his personality. Before they meet again on 
the Riviera, Carola has striven hard to justify her antagonism 
to his theories. She basks in the sunshine like a lizard, 
plunges into innocent dissipations with her frivolous, pleasure- 
loving Italian friends, and extracts a fearful joy from a visit 
to the gambling-tables at San Remo. But now and again 
the cold fit of dissatisfaction seizes her; she cannot blind 
herself to the presence of sorrow and suffering, and when 
Ortskoff returns, she falls more than ever under his spell. 
An accident which disables Ortskoff for a while brings them 
into closer relations, and she mistakes the friendlier tone of 
his conversation for a requital of the love which she has 
persuaded herself she now feels for him. And so it comes 
about that when he is suddenly summoned back to Russia, in 
a fit of impulsive enthusiasm she begs him to take her with 
him. Ortskoff is not in the least in love with Carola; he has 
no reason to believe that she could endure to share a lot for 
which she is utterly unprepared; and he gives her the only 
answer possible to a man of honour and common-sense. 
Carola is left to drain the cup of her humiliation alone, but 
the reader will have no serious misgivings as to her future. 
With her temperament, ber youth, and her surroundings, the 
prospect is far from hopeless, though “ nothing could ever be 
the same again.” 

Miss Murray has chosen a difficult theme, but her handling 
of it is marked by simplicity and delicacy. The conflicting 
ideals are set forth with an impartiality rare in a young 
writer. The Leading Note, in fine, is a vivid commentary on 
the French saying that one chooses one’s friends but on subit 
"amour, and it excites pleasurable anticipation of further work 
from the same pen. 





Laurisions. By John Oxenham. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—It 
must be a very difficult reader who is not pleased with Lauristons. 
Does he or she desire a problem? Well, here is one with nothing 
unwholesome about it, all the more interesting, perhaps, because, 
though we know all the conditions, the answer is, and must 
remain, hard to find. A bank is tottering to its fall, and that fall 
would bring ruin to thousands : is it right to conceal its weakness 
and to struggle to set it straight? Perhaps this is one of the 
exceptions to the poet’s ban on any one who “ex eventu facta 
notanda putat.” Anyhow, the story in Mr. Oxenham’s hands is 
It is skilfully combined with the 
There is a charming 


made exceedingly interesting. 


great political issues of the Napoleonic era. 


anderplot of the love of John Sax and Marie Lauriston; and not 
& few brilliantly described adventures,—the escape of Marie, who 
is one of the English detained in France by Napoleon after the 
rupture of the Peace of Amiens, and the dramatic meeting of 
Charles Lauriston and Etienne Montessonne at Waterloo. 


They 








had been schoolfellows at Westminster, for Montessonne’s grand- 
father was an émigré noble, and now one was fighting under 
Wellington and the other under Napoleon, 

Reapasite Noveis.—The Chosen of the Gods. By Andrew 
Soutar. (Harper and Brothers. 6s.)—A tale of Indian “ unrest,” 
in which the element of fanaticism is prominent.——A Fool’s 





Errand. By Anthony Hamilton. (Greening and Co. 6s.)—A 
powerful picture of life on the West African coast. Young Nick 
and Old Nick. By 8. R. Crockett. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)— 


Thirteen “ Yarns for the Year’s End.” 
the closer the writer keeps to his native heath. Paul Musgrave. 
By Oswald Wildridge. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A good study 
of character. The two brothers, Richard and Paul, are well con- 
trasted, and Sarah Losh, too, is excellent. Captain Fraser's 
Profession, By “John Strange Winter.” (f. V. White and Co. 
6s.)—The “profession” is swindling. The strong point of the 
story is the strange devotion of Peters. 


Good stories, the better 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 








Charles Lamb: his Homes and Haunts. By S. L. Bensusan. 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack. 1s. 6d. net.)—It is one of the many 
things that can be said in praise of Charles Lamb that his life and 
work furnish the very best of subjects,—if the writer has the 
root of the matter inhim. Mr. Bensusan’s book, not quite eighty 
loosely printed pages, does not pretend to be exhaustive; sub- 
stantial volumes may be filled with what is well worth saying 
about Elia, as he was in the flesh and on paper; but a sketch 
has always its charm and its uses, so it be done by the right 
hand. We have only one criticism to make; it might have been 
better to say all that had to be said about Lamb’s habit of drink- 
ing and be done with it. It recurs here too often. It is not 
that Mr. Bensusan is unkind; it is his repeating the excuse that 
we do not like. Generally the appreciation of the man’s character 
and of his literary quality is all that could be desired. One 
little anecdote is new to us: Elia when a clerk at the 
India House had sometimes to write to Mr. Bensusan’s grand- 
parents, and would address them as “ Sir and Madam.” 
Belonging to the same series of “The Pilgrim Books,” 
and by the same author, is William Shakespeare: his Homes 
and Haunts. These latter words, if we may judge from the 
title of the series, suggest a prominent subject. We do hear in 
the Lamb volume about different regions in the Temple, about 
Islington and Enfield and Edmonton. In the case of Shakespeare 
there is little to be said. Time and the malice of man have made 
it impossible. Of the “haunts,” we may see or imagine some- 
thing as long as Stratford-on-Avon and the Borough exist; but 
the “homes” are not even to be imagined. But Mr. Bensusan has 
done his best: if he has not achieved the impossible and reconciled 
the Stratford burgess with the Shakespeare of the plays, he has 
yet written a pleasant and instructive little volume, 





A very elaborate work, rightly described by the author as “a 
labour of love,” is the Concordance to the “De Imitatione Christi” 
of Thomas & Kempis, Compiled, with Full Contextual Quotations, 
by Raynor Stow (Henry Frowde, 10s. 6d. net). It is founded on 
the edition by Dr. Karl Hirsche (Berlin, 1891), itself taken from 
the autograph of Thomas himself preserved in the Royal Library 
of Brussels. 





The Death-Dealing Insects and their Story. By C. Conyers 
Morrell. (H.A.W. Offices, Manchester. 1s. net.)—This is a 
popular account of the most recent discoveries in tropical 
medicine and sanitation. Here is a brief description of how the 
mischief is done. A blood-sucking insect, say the anopheles 
mosquito, pierces the skin of a man and takes a meal of his blood. 
If the man is suffering from a disease caused by malaria parasites, 
some of these parasites are taken into the stomach of the 
mosquito, These find their way into the animal’s proboscis, and 
from this when he takes another blood meal, this time from a 
healthy individual, he communicates the disease. All mosquitoes 
are not of this dangerous variety, which may be detected by its 
attitude, the body and proboscis being almost at a right angle to 
the wall on which the insect sits. 





Golden Days in Many Lands. By Winifred H. Leys. (Methuen 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Without doubt the “lands” in which 
Miss Leys experienced these “golden days” were many. First 
we hear of a voyage from Sydney, in which the nights, however, 
were not golden, for they had to be spent in the company of two 
quarrelsome old women. After this we hear about Scotland, the 
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English Lakes, Ireland, Norway, the Danube and the Rhine, 
Switzerland, Italy, Holland, Egypt, India, America, and the 
Pacific. As far as space is concerned, India (including Ceylon) 
occupies the pride of place, with Italy coming second. But all 
are treated with an impartial admiration. We cannot say that 
the book supplies an actual want; perhaps it would be difficult to 
find anything that has not been said, in one way or another, 
before. Still, it makes pleasant reading. Very few can hope to 
follow in Miss Leys’s steps from the beginning to the end, but 
evidently she is a traveller of the right sort. 


Memories of Swinburne, with other Essays. By W.G. Blaikie 
Murdoch. (J. and J. Gray. 3s. 6d.)—In this volume we have 
a republication of various critical essays which have appeared in 
the English Illustrated Magazine and elsewhere. There is no end 
of criticising criticism, and we may briefly say that, though we have 
some differences of opinion, we find the book worthy of its subjects. 
But is it not a strange dictum that a man may be a great critic, in 
spite of mistakes, if “he expresses memorably his own individual 
point of view”? Suppose we say: “ X was a great Judge, though 
he condemned the innocent and acquitted the guilty, because he 
expressed memorably his mistaken conclusions.” 


Napoleon’s European Campaigns. By Captain F. W.0O. Maycock. 
(Gale and Polden. 5s. net.)—This gives a clear and vigorous 
narrative of the campaigns of nearly twenty years, from that of 
Northern Italy in 1796 down to Waterloo. It is amply furnished 
with maps of the principal battles, &c., twenty-three in number. 
Captain Maycock thinks for himself, and criticises with freedom, 
though never, we think, without good reason. 


Tn the series of the “ Analysed Bible ” (Hodder and Stoughton, 
8s. 6d. per vol.) we have the Prophecies of Isaiah, by G. Campbell 
Morgan, D.D., 2 vols. This is devotional, not critical; perhaps it 
would have been better to leave out all critical considerations,— 
the mention of Cyrus, for instance. Apart from these, the book 
should be very useful.——With this may be mentioned The 
First Epistle of St. John: a Devotional Commentary, by the Rev. 
G. S. Barrett (R.T.S., 2s. net), and The King’s Way: Expository 
Studies on the Sermon on the Mount, by Harrington C. Lees 
(Marshall Brothers, 2s. 6d.)——One important aspect of the 
interesting mission work that is going on in China may be seen 
pictured in China and the Gospel: the Illustrated Report of the 
China Inland Mission (China Inland Mission, 1s.) 


Scuoot-Booxs.—The Elements of Language. By F. H. Chambers, 
M.A. (J. W. Ruddock and Sons, Lincoln. 1s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Chambers is one cf the many teachers who feel the pressure of 
the educational burden. There are so many more things to teach, 
and the time for teaching is so much shortened. The allowance for 
Latin, for instance, is not more than half what it was fifty years 
ago. One good result is a reconsideration of methods. The old 
discipline with its prodigious demands on memory is gone; can 
its place be filled with something more intelligent? Here is a 
specimen of the answers to this question. It is described as an 
“Elementary English Grammar, directly introductory to Latin 
and French.” Obviously we can gain time the more we can work 
tho three together. Mr. Chambers’s book is quite worth con- 
sidering. Elementary Regional Geography of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by J. B. Reynolds, B.A. (A. and C. Black, 1s. 4d.), is 
a fully illustrated book in which due regard is paid to the 
things which make geography really interesting and useful. 
Physical features, geological formations, mountains, rivers, 
&c., economic and political facts, and the like have their 
place. All the information is summarised; test questions 
are put; in short, a useful manual is provided.—In the 
series of “Cambridge County Geographies,” Edited by Dr. 
Y. If. H. Guillemard (Cambridge University Press, 1s. 6d.), 
of which we have had occasion more than once to speak with 
high praise, we have Derbyshire, by H. H. Arnold-Bemrose, 
Se.D. Derbyshire, with its Peak District, its mines and quarries, 
its agriculture, its great houses, its more than usually interesting 
history, political, civil, and ecclesiastical, has furnished Dr. Arnold- 
Bemrose with a great subject to which he has done full justice. 
——With these we may mention A History of England, by 8S. H. 
Michell, B.A. (Alston Rivers, 2s. 6d. net). The period included is 
from the earliest times to the reign of Queen Anne, the writer 
justly considering that political considerations put the later 
history beyond the comprehension of younger readers. Mr. 
Michell has done what he can to bring between seventeen 
and eighteen centuries into the compass of two hundred and 
thirty-one pages. Lut the difficulty which he grapples with meets 
every one,—so much to teach, so short a time to learn! 





a 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. are bringing out a new Popular serigg 


under the title of “Cassell’s Famous Reward Books,” To 
back to the oldest, wo find in the list The Pilgrim’s Seien 
Gulliver's Travels, and Robinson Crusoe. Then comes The Vicar of 
Wakefield, followed by The Swiss Family Robinson; Sir Walter 
Scott is represented by Ivanhoe, and Captain Marryat } 
Midshipman Easy and two others. We have also Washington 
Irving’s Sketch-book, Grimm, and Andersen. Of Dickens we have 
Oliver Twist. Captain Cook’s Voyages and Southey’s Life of Nelson 
furnish a change from fiction. The most recent work is Westward 
Ho! The volumes vary in length from three hundred to five hundred 
and thirty-four pages, and are illustrated each with one coloured 
and three black-and-white plates. Among the artists’ names we 
see Gordon Browne (three), C. E. Brock (three), G. Soper (three) 
E. S. Hodgson (two), Miss M. L. Attwell (two), Archie Webber 
(two), Tom Day, A. E, Jackson, and C. Clark. Tho price of each 
volume is 1s. 6d. 


Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London (Eliot Boothroyd, 1s) 
appears for the twenty-fifth time. The preface to this edition js 
devoted to the subject of orphanages. Germany seems to have 
taken the lead in this beneficent work. In England the Royal 
Asylum of St. Anne comes first with a foundation dating from 
1702. The Clergy Orphan Corporation came into existence in 

749. These, as is remarked, were for defined classes. The first 
general institutions were the Orphan Working School for hoys 
and the Royal Female Orphans Asylum, both founded in 1753, 
We commend to our readers this useful volume. 


New Enpirions.—The Lake of Como: its History, Art, and 
Archaeology, by the Rev. T. W. M. Lund (Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co., 5s. net), is a reprint from the author’s larger work of 
that part which refers to the Lake of Como, the most interesting 
locality, we might say, in the whole region.——In the “ Dainty 
Volume Library” (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 3s. 6d. net) 
Clough, Arnold, Rossetti, and Morris: a Study, by Stopford A, 
Brooke, first published in 1908. Where to Stay in the West 
Country, Vol. I., the region served by the London and South. 
Western Railway, Edited by Prescott Row (F. Warne and Co, 
1s. net). 








MAGAztnes AND SERIAL Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for September:—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, National Defence, 
the Columbia University Quarterly, the Hindustan Review, the Jewish 
Review, the Journal of the Gipsy Lore Society, School Hygiene, tho 
Textile Institute Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the Ecclesiastical 
Review, Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Parents’ Review, the Slate, the Financial Review of 
Reviews, the English Church Review, the Expository Times, Metal, 
the Munsey, the Iusirated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the 
Dominion Medical Monthly, the Englishwoman, the Art Journal, 
Travel and Erploration, the Journal of Education, the Couniry 
Home, the Geographical Journal, the Local Government Review, tho 
Re-union Magazine, Everybody's Story Magazine, the Treasury, the 
Connoisseur, the Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Girl's 
Own Paper, the World's Work, Nash’s Magazine, Scribner's Magazine, 
Everybody's Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the Popular Science 
Monthly, the Estate Magazine, Current Literature, the Forum, the 
Nation in Arms, the Socialist Review, the United Empire, the School 
World, the Tramp, the Encyclopaedia of Sport (Parts V. and VL) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_<—— 


Adams (H. I.), Wild Flowers of the British Isles, Vol. II. (Heinemann) net 306 
Aspects of Scottish Lawn Tennis, by Various Authors ..(Livingstone) net 3/4 
Babson (R. W.), Business Barometers Used in Forecasting Trade and i 

Security Prices, cr 8vo........... ; . A (E. Wilson) net 6/0 
Beebe (M. B. and C. W.), Our Search for a Wil 


derness, 8vo (Constable) net 10 6 
Benson (A. C.), The Sileat Isle, SvO .......cc.cscecceeeeeseee (Smith & Elder) net 76 


(Smith & Elder) 6 0 
seceseee-eeeee( Methuen) net 10,6 
(Chapman & Hall) net 26 


Benson (E. F.), The Osbornes, cr 8vo 
Boultiag (W.), Woman in Italy, 8vo 
Burke (T.), The Small People: Poems, 12mo 
Carreras (T.), A Year in Woodland, er 8vo .............. (Jarrold) 26 
Carter (T.), Stories from Shakespeare, 8v0...........................-. (Harrap) net 50 
Cashmore (A.), The Mount of Vision: Poems, 12mo (Chapman & Hal!) net 2/6 
Chadwick (Mrs. E. H.), Mrs. Gaskell: Haunts, Homes, and Stories, Svo : 
(I. Pitman) net 16/0 
Chancellor (E. B.), Walks Among London Pictures, 12mo ...(K. Paul) net 7/6 
Chapin (C. V.), The Sources and Modes of Infection (Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Condamine (R. De La), The Upper Garden, 12mo (Methuen) net 5/0 
Cooke (W. B.), Bellcroft Priory, er 8vo sea neal .-eeee- (ane) 6/0 
Cramp (W.), Continuous Current Machine Design, 12mo (Harper) net 
Cullum (R.), The Trail of the Red Axe, cr 8vo ...... (Chapman & Hall) 
Cunningham (S.), Stories from Dante, 8vo.......................-------(Harrap) net £ 
Das (B.), The Science of Social Organization (Theosophical Pub. Soc.) net 
Deeping (W.), The Lame Englishman, cr BVO .............ce.<e-ceeeeeeee (Cassell) 
Demarest (V.), The Fruit of Desire, cr 8vo ...... i aaetieiabecnmnaneedn nn aa 
Dickens (C.), Mr. Pickwick, 4to .....................(Hodder & Stoughton) net 159 
Dix (C. M.), Second Latin Lessons, cr 8vo (Rivingtons) 
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Bliot (C. W.), The Future of Trades-Unionism and Capitalism in a Demo- 
0" s do - 




































er 8vO a sn sieeieaniiageents =r wre Roe 40 
eracy, © * ~enltw gy ‘ ..(Hodder & Stoughton 
Evans (R.), pune larly. ee on ii mies? — Lane) net 26 
1d (E.), Lulla sand, 12mo ... nee “* Wivinetons) 2/6 
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LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 








Liberty & Co., Ltd. 





“The first 
Six-Cylinder— 


—still the 
me” sss 


45 h.p. 
SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 


NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 


Described by Mr. Richard Henessy, after a difficult 
and unprecedented journey in Algeria, as— 


‘A vehicle of superlative excellence.’ 





Chassis Price with Tyres, £655. 





Write for Catalogue. 


S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 


14 New Burlington Street, e 
London, W. e 


THREE YEARS’ 
CUARANTEE. ° 


BULBS AND PLANTS. 
SALES BY AUCTION EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND THURSDAY. 

Catalogues post-free, 


AUCTION ROOMS 
(ESTABLISHED 1760), 


BRITISH 
BUILT. 








STEVENS’ 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 

~~ by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which Is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on 
his life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abato- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(43. ASSURANCE. 





Governor ... ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G, 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 


ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





ROYAL | Total Funds > " £16,630,262. 


INSURANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 
PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, 


ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. 








HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES (28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 








who wishes to retire on a Pension 


EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM," 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





/ JUBILEE OF THE 
GC aen CONGRES §, 
CAMBRIDGE, 

SEPTEMBER 2éru, 277rn, 28ru, 29rm, 30re, 1910. 
MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men aud Women, 6s. each, or 7s. 6d. to include also return fare by special 
train to Ely for Opening Service in Cathedral. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter for 
Members furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Sep- 
tember 24th to October Ist inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, 11 Pem- 
broke Street, Cambridge; or the 8.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, 





W.C.; the CHURCH HOUSE, Dean's Yard, Westmiuster, 8.W.; and Mr, 
JOHN HART, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL COMPANY, with head 


office in Cape Colony and branches in other South African centres, doing 
sound profitable business (15% nett profit last year) and excellent prospects of 
expansion, OFFERS at imit number of its £1 Ordinary SHARES, 
also 7% £1 Cumulative Preference. The new capital will be u to increase 
the stock and manufacturing facilities at the Company's Depéts, Managing 


Director now in Loudon, 
Full particulars will be given to bond-fide investors (only Principals need 





38 KING STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


apply) , on application, by CHARLES COMINS and CO., Chartered Accountants, 
50 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
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RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city property, 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 20%.—For full par- 
ticulars write to RB. E, MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H. 
Hallam, Esq., “ Ortygzia,”’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev, Hugh Hooper, 
St. John's Rectory, North Vancouver. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


S ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET, 
ke FULLY FURNISHED, early in October, with excellent, trustworthy 
servants. Heated throughout with hot-water radiators. Every room faces South 
and has magnificent views over Roman Campagna aud famous Tivoli Water- 
fulls.—Particulars of Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(jtsscow PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


MATHEMATICS. 

The Committee REQUIRE the services of an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
MATHEMATICS. Commencing salary £150 per annum.—Application, stating 
age, experience, and special qualifications, and accompanied by six copies of 
testimonials, may be made to the DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, Technical 
College, Glasgow, on or before September 12th, 1910. 

\ ELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND.—SENIOR 

MISTRESS WANTED for leading Girls’ School (private); usual 
English subjects, French desirable; salary £100 resident; three years’ engage- 
ment; passage.—Apply, stating qualifications, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Wycombe Abbey Schoo', Buckinghamshire. 








ik aaa PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
‘4 Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
Loadon, W.C, 
ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SLCRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 





|: etal nates AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Visitor... .. Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 
Principal ... «. GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A, 
Visiting Examiner W. G. McNAUGHT, Mus.Doc, 


rhe Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 19th to 
December 17th), WINTER TERM (January 16th to April Sth), and SUMMER 
TERM (April 24th to June 24th). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


Qt. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Special Subject 
Jor 1910-11, “ Architecture”), Essay Class (Subject for 1910-11, ** Nineteenth 
Century Poets’’), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 
The Classes, under the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are con- 
ducted by Erperienced Tutors of high University attainment, who work in 
direct communication with their Students. Preparation for Examinations, Fees 
from 12s. per term.—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George’s 
Classes, Edinburgh. 


U NIVERSITY HALL OF RESIDENCE, CHELSEA. 


Warden: Prof. PATRICK GEDDES, 
Visitor: The PRINCIPAL, University of London, 





For Students attending LONDON UNIVERSITY this Hall offers the 
advantages of comfortable lodging with companionship of fellow-Students and 
Graduates, and replaces the solitary conditions of ordinary lodgings. 

For terms and particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
liialteeert. UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

rinte@gs COLLEG E. 


COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 
for Degrees in the University of London. Students may also join for any of 
the subjects without taking the complete Course. Facilities for Research are 
given. 

FACULTY OF ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ Training Course, Day 
Training College, and Oriental Studies, 

Division of Architecture. 

FACULTY OF SCLENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, (n) Medical 
Science Division, (c) Bacteriological Department, (p) Public Health Depart- 
ment. » 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering. 

7 IN G’S Cc OLLEG E. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


A School of the University of London. Courses for Degrees in Theology, or 
for the Associateship of the College. Day and Evening Classes. 


For full information and Prospectuses apply to the DEAN of the FACULTY; 
or to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
K '22.3 COLLEGE. 
A DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., 
Professor of Education (Head of the Department). 
Psychology —W. BROWN, M.A., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in Secoudary Schools, extends 
over one academical year, beginning in OCTOBER or JANUARY. It is 
suitable for those who are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the 
University of London. 

The Fee is £20 for the year if paid in advance, or Eight Guineas per Term 
(Three Terms in the year), TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for One 
Year, tenable from October Ist, 1911, are offered to suitable Candidates (Men) 
who are Graduates of a British University.—Application should be made to 
Professor ADAMSON, King's College, Strand, W.C. 


W.c, 
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[HE MIDDLESEX HoOspiqay 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which ig one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 


requirements. 


A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D. 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &c., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 


Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of over £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October 3rd, 





‘ ro 9 ee 
ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
a bein SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2rd, 
he Hospital is most conveniently situated, being immedia : 
Westminster Abbey. J a Opposite 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £370 will be com 
September 20th and 21st. peted for on 
FEES: 25 guineas per annum. 
Special Terms are given to the Sons of Medical Men. 

There are unrivalled opportunities for CLINICAL WORK, and t faciliti 
for obtaining RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS. a 
Under a scheme for the teaching of the Preliminary and Intermedj 
Subjects of the Medical Course, made with the Science Department of —_ 
College, all the subjects of the Curriculum in its Preliminary, Intermediate 
and Final Branches are now taught by Specialists in their own departments, ' 

A Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained by application to the 
Dean, E. ROCK CARLING, F.R.C.S., Westminster Hospital, 5.W, 


if NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) WINTER SESSION 
1910-11, begins on MONDAY, October 3rd, 1910. The Curriculum ineludes — 
(1) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTERMEDIATE 
MEDICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical Sciences at 
University College, London, designed to meet the requirements of the Ist and 
2nd Examinations for the M.B., B.S., University of London, and of the Ist 
and 2nd Examinations for the M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), and the first 
examination for the F.R.C.S. (Eng.) (2) COMPLETE EDUCATION ig 
FINAL STUDIES at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL and MEDICAL 
SCHOOL designed to meet the requirements of the Final Examinations of 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and of the M.R.CS, 
(Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), and F.R.C.S. (Eng.) Examinations. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in Anatomy and Physiology held on 
SEPTEMBER 20th, 1910, Entries close September 17th, 1910.—For Prospectus 
and further particulars apply to the DEAN, University College Hospital 
Medical School, University Street, Gower Street, W.C. 


BrProRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W, 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6rn, 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine for the Teachers’ Diploma, 
London ; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge ; and for the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and 
Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not taking other 
subjects at the College. 

A single Course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who desire it 
by a fully qualified woman Teacher. 

Accommodation for 56 Resident Students is provided partly m the College 
and partly in an additional residence at South Ville, Regent's Park. 

Full particulars ou application to the PRINCIPAL at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

‘The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and 
a limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
January, 1911. 

They will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
| ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 


(Under the patronage of her Majesty Queen Alexandra.) 


The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16, y 

Preparation is given for the following Examinations : Those of the University 
of London in the Faculties of Arts and Science; the London University Cer 
tificate in Religious Knowledge; the Archbishop's Diploma in Theology; We 
King’s College Diploma for the Post-Graduate Course in Home Science ; a0 
the King’s College Certificate for the Three Years’ Course in Home Science. 
There are Matriculation Classes. ’ 

Separate Courses of interest to non-examination Students are given in History, 
Literature, Philosophy, Botany, and Biology ; also in the Home Science subjects 
of Sanitary Science and Hyyiene, and the Economics of Women's Work. 

The Art School is inspected by the Hon. Visitors, Mr. David Murray and 
other Royal Academicians, and is under the immediate direction of Mr. 
C. M. Q. Orchardson, R.O.L, assisted by Mr. Jennings and Miss Hawksley. Iu 
addition to the ordinary studio work, a Special Class for Girls under 17 is hel 
on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, from 2 to 4. 

Instruction in Music is given by Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Haas, Professor 
Whitehouse, Herr Woltmann, and others ; and in Theory by Professor Vernham 
A Choral Class will be formed. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, October Cth. 

Further information may be obtained from the Warden, Miss 2. D. 
OAKELEY, 13 Kensington Square, W, 
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rTNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


) full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded on 





ACULTY OF ARTS. 
PA CULTY OF SCIENCE. 
Science. is 
FACULTY oy MEBEIES. 

blie Health. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. : 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGES (Men and Women), 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 
EVENING CLASSES. encar ” CINE 
SESSION in the FACULTTES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICTS 

on MONDAY, October 3rd; in the FACULTY OF ENGI 


, — A — September 15th. 
JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 


Including Department of Agricultural 


Medicine and Surgery. Dental Surgery. 


NEERING on TU ESDAY, 


mHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


SOTRSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
Due ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engineeriag, Metallurgy, and Mining). 

ALL COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


ATK ESSION 1910-1911 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5th, 1910, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


pase eR ees POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 


Principal: S. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR TEACHERS OF DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER lI5rna, 1910. 
A Resideutial Hostel for Women Students has been opened by the Governing 





dy. 
Oe Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

ROARDING HOUSE, No 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 

A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St, Felix School stands in teu acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 


the bracing Suffolk coast. 
INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
Opens September under 


SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens, 
the Misses EVERARD, 

Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys’ Preparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead, 

EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST’ YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

New School Buildings. Boarding-House under personal supervision of 
Head Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and playing-fields—For Illustrated 
Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS., 

SURREY.— 


\ EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit.(London), The comforts 
of arefined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind ina 
sound body. No cramming, but preparation for Examinations if desired. 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds, High and healthy position. 

UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.-- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
aud Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady (with 
_ University Honours) RECEIVES a few GIRLS of good social position 
desiring to study special subjects, attend lectures and concerts, and to see 
London; preparation for foreigu travel; home comforts.—Miss ELLEN 
FARNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardeus, Kensington, W. 


h ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—CAPITAL AND 
HEALTHY EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. Special Class which spends 
two hours daily on Domestic Subjects. PREPARATION for UNIVERSITIES, 
Buildings in large grounds, high above the town. Southaspect. NEXT TERM, 
SEPTEMBER l6rH.—Apply, Head-Mistress, Miss ETHELDREDA CARLESS, 
YK EL LFIEL D, B®i?®eo &. 
J Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert, Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
odern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


























\T. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— 
\) COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Sandy soil; 600 feet above sea-level. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Usual Curriculum; also Citizenship 
Course, Extension Lectures, &c. Preparation when required for University 
and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding and games. Systematic 
training given in carpentry, gardening, nature-study, and poultry-keeping, as 
well as in domestic work.—Principal, Miss KEMP. 


HE REV. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of St. 
Michael's, Blackheath, desires to highly RECOMMEND a SCHOOL for 

the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Home comforts, with highest educa- 
tional advantages on modern lines. Special facilities for the study of music and 
Dy 8. Good field for games. Excellent examination results.—For Pros- 
Pectus apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Frogual, Hampstead. 


Nk EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
with THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
Chil thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
t hildren with parents abroad. Resident trained ures. Detached house 4 mins, 
Tom sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, : as 
pee DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 














G RLS’ 


pursuits, 


the Trust. 


TION is given 


thus *, 


Course for training in H 
of DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 


LICENSED BOARDING-HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked 
Arrangements for Boarding can be made at any of the Schools. 


PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST (Lrp.) 


(Founded 1874.) 


Patroness : H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 





President: The EARL of CRE 


Chairman of Council 


The Rev. Prebendary the Hon. J. 8S. NORTHCOTE. 


The long-established and important High Schools of the Trust provide 
a liberal education of the highest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses 
mainly of University education, and prepare Girls for cultivated and useful 
life at home, and for College training leading to the higher professional 


During the last four years 150 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 





The Schools are conducted in a religious spirit. 
Curriculua, and DENOMINATIONAL 


TEACHING when requested by Parents. 


HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefolly considered, 
Playing-fields with organised Games exist at all the Schools, 


There are PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS for Children under seven. 


as part of the 


In many of the Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School 
ousehold Management, Cookery, and other branches 





The Fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 
Departments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. Advantage is given to Pupils 
who enter early. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst. 
Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, at the Offices of the 
Trust, 21 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W., or from the HEAD-MISTRESSES of 
the individual Schools, 


TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following is a complete list of the Schools:— 









WE, K.G, 















SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 











are given at every School. 

















Name of os 


chool. 


Address, 


Head-Mistress. 








*Blackheath 


Bromley ... 


Islingto: 


*Newcastle-on- 


Wimbledon 


Pupils 
required. 








pistrees, St. Felix School, Southwold), Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Pecial care given to individual development. 


*Bath... ove 
Birkenhead ons 
| SE. 
*Brighton and | Montpelier Road, Brighton... 
Hove 
*Clapham.., ove 
Croydon 4 ion 
Dulwich eve 
Highbury and| 6 and 7 Canonbury Place, N. 
*Ipswich .., es 
Kensington ove 
*Liverpool ees 
East Liverpool .. 


ne on-Tyne 


East Putney ,.. 
*Sheffield.., one 


*Tunbridge Wells! Camden Park, 
QT. HELENS, 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 


Thorough and consecutive education. c 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON, 


Portland Place, Bath... 


Devonshire Place, Birkenhead 
Wemyss Road, Blackheath, 


Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent 


South Side, Clapham Com- 
mon, 8.W. 
Wellesley Road, Croydon 


Thurlow Park Road, 8.E. 


.| Westerfield Road, Ipswich ... 


St. Alban’s Road, Kensington 
Court, W. 
Belvidere Road, 
Park, Liverpool 
.| 83 Newsham Drive, Liverpool 
Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle- 


Prince's 


*Norwich Theatre Street, Norwich 
Nottingham Arboretum Street, Notting- 
12m 
*Notting Hill 
and Bayswater; W. 
*Oxford ... | Banbury Road, Oxford ond 
Paddington and] Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W.| Miss 
Maida Vale 
*Portsmouth Kent Road, Southsea... 


37 Putney Hill, 8.W 
Rutland Park, 
Road, Sheffield 


*Shrewsbury...| Murivance, Shrewsbury 
Lang., Oxford). 
South Hampstead | Maresfield Gardens, Fitz-| Miss Benton. 
john’s Avenue, N.W. 

Streatham Hill) Wavertree Road, Streatham] Miss Oldham, M.A. (R.U.L, 

and Brixton Hill, 8.W. Hononrs). 
Sutton ...| Cheam Road, Sutton, Surrey} Miss Bell, B.A. (Lond.) 
Sydenham West Hill, Sydenham, 8.E....| Miss Sheldon, M.A, (Math. 


Wells 
Mansel Road and 74 The Hill 


.| Miss Leahy,M.A.(Math.Trip., 


..| Miss Furness (Class, Trip., 


| Miss Wise (Nat. Sc. Trip., 


Norland Square, Notting Hill,) Miss Paul, M.A.,Lond.,Fellow 


18 Carlton Road, Putney, and) Miss 


Clarkehouse| Miss Escott. 





Miss Nicol, M.A. (Math. Trip., 
Newnham). 
Miss Baines, M.A. (Lond.) 








Miss Gadesden, M.A. (Hist, 
Trip., Girton). 

Miss Lunn (Class, Trip. 
Girton). 





Miss Hodge, M.A, (Math. 
Trip., Girton). 


Mrs. Woodhouse, 





Girton). 





Girton). 
Miss Minasi. 








Miss M. Gale (Fin. Hon, 
Mod. Lang., Oxford). 

Miss Home (Math. Trip., 
Newnham). 





Miss Rhys, M.A. (Fin. Hon. 
Mod. Hist., Somerville). 

Miss Barratt. 

Miss Moberly (Moral Sc, 
Trip., Newnham). 







Newnham). 
Miss Clark. 







of University Coll., Lond. 
Miss Haig Brown, M.A.(Math, 





Trip., and Med. and Mod. 
Lang. Trip., Girton). 
Slater, M.A. (Lond.) 
(Class. Trip., Newnham). 
(Math. 






.| Miss Cossey, 
Trip., Newnham). 
jor, M.A. (Hist. Trip., 
Girton). 







Miss D. Gale (Fin. Hon. Mod. 







Trip., Girton). 













Wimbledon 





Special attention given to La 
advanced 


CLIFT 


Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


DROADWATER HALL, WORTHING, 


with Finishing Bran 
LE PLEIN AIR, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETABY, L.L.A, Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B 


Tunbridge] Miss Sanders, M.A. (Class. 
Trip., Girton). 
,|Miss Gavin, M.A. (Class, 
Trip., Girton). 
NN 


LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. 
on modern lines, 


srepared for Examinations and for the Universities if 


ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &. 


Mild climate. 







Principal, 
Thorough Education 
usic, and Painting. 






nguages, 






ON, BRISTOL, 










ch at 
DIEPPE. 
large grounds. Special 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Pyincipal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). __ 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, Hartey Street, Lonpon, W. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-Principal and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
The NEW SESSION ins on Tuesday, OCTOBER 41a, 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (Head-Mistress: Miss M. D, TEALE) 
reopens on Thursday, SEPTEMBER 2znp. 
Particulars of both and BOARDING-HOUSE from the SECRETARY. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss ALICE WOODS, 
Girton College, Moral Science Tripos. 

Students admitted m January and September to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, of from £10 to £30, offered to Candidates in 
September, 1910, 

WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, BRONDESBURY 
(Warden, Mrs. H. M. FELKIN), ; 
for Students attending the Maria Grey College for the Training of Teachers in 
Secondary and Preparatory Schools. 

The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the College, and within one 
minute's walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 

For particulars apply to the WARDEN or to the PRINCIPAL at the College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


MNHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A, (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8. Mary's College, 
Paddiugton. 

A res.dential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in cihesie inCambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65,—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A,. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branchesand systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 














LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, “ricket, Tennis, &c. 


j};ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
~—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Pwelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
A RFA X, EREFOR D— 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS on modern lines. Excellent educa- 
tion combined with all kinds of handiwork. Large garden. Inclusive fees. 
1XT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBEK 19th. Head-Mistress—Mrs. PAUL 


CHAPMAN, 

ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 
SCHOOL, 


On ENDOWED 
School.—Head-Mistress: 


IRL S’ 

SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Da 
.A.Dublin (late of Newn- 
ctus, with full details and 


Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
ham College). Boarding fees £13 per term.—A Pros 

regulations, may be obtained on application tothe SECRETARY, at the School, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE, CASH 











LANCASHIRE. 
(Removed from Berlin, 1867.)—Principals : The Misses SIMON; Miss 
A. L. JANAU, B.Sc. Honours (Lond.); Miss ETHELWYN M. AMERY, 
B.A. (Lond.) The Annual Review and Prospectus may be obtained by applying 
to the PRINCIPALS. CHRISTMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 16th. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, September 21st. 
Second-Class Saloon attached to 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo. 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Telephone : 7 Grayshott. 


RIGHTON, HOVE—ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Thorough modern education, 

with every care of health. Spacious dormitories and class-rooms. Organised 

mes. Good garden. Excellent references. Moderate fees, Principal: 
Stiss WALTON. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

Gold Medallist R.H.S, Exaan., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 

ot by Frenchman, C: ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals : 
LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S, See Prospectus, 











AN DECOTE 
PARKSTONE, ae C HOO L, 


Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


A SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE 
Residences, a Schoolhouse, and a Sanatorium. The oat ed two la 
ten acres of ground, on gravel soil, high, and well drained Ba = , 
of the healthiest and most beautiful places on the South Coast — 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER Isr, 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 34 Deniso — 
London, aw Denison House, Westminster, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDING 
Gate Head-Mist yoy Le L. POWELL NGT ON, 
-Mistress 0: 2e Girls’ High School, Leeds, inci 
Cambridge Training College), * and Principal of the 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers, P 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and 
of the National Froebel Union. : 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident 24.99 
® year. eCHOOL, 24-30 ge. © year. no DERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. ‘a year” 
ew ers are received at the Head-Mistress’s House ; : 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. oun, Seats Terrace, 


M Over 
18 One 





reparation for 
the Certificates 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for Sel , 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathine’ 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford pe 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &e. Seven Beside 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—Illustrater 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, ed 





- — —— _ ——— —_— _ i 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES 
STAMMERER,” post-free. — B. BEASLEY, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


o 
PA 
Dept. B, Tarrangower, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rey, F.s 

WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 


Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e, Exhibi. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT, 23rd. 

ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HER'T'S.—Co-educational: 

aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 

on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 


and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon. 


Ke rN @'s SCHOOL, TI 


— 








CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on NOV. 30th— 
DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8to13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, MLA, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
(2} hours from London.) 
Endowed Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Separate Junior House for boys under 12. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER.—JUNIOR SCHOOL 

for Boys under 13 JUST OPENED. Also new BOARDING-HOUSE, 
overlooking playing-fields. Special Army Class. Valuable Exhibitions to Univer- 
sities. Thoroughly-equipped Laboratories recently opened. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPT. 207Ta.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. R. F. ELWYN, M.A. 


j}PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals, The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terma 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 








ORCESTER KING’S SCHOOL.—Preparation for 
Universities, Naval Clerkships, Medical and Professional life. TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS on NOVEMBER 15ru and lérx. NEXT TERM SEPTEM- 
BER 19rg. Three boarding-houses. Leaving exhibitions. Moderate fees.~ 
Apply, Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., Hon. Canon. 


BAY. 


R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN 
Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
ly to HEAD-MASTER._ 


For further particulars 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 





Healthily 


sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 15th, 1910. 


es Head-Master—C. W. ATKI NSON, M.A, Cantab. 
(>4s44e SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. | 


SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEA D-MASTER, School House. 


7 2E RKHAMSTED 


NAVY and PUBLIC 
Individual teaching *4 


OYS PREPARED for the 


SCHOOLS. Only six boarders received. 
special care given to delicate children. 


PRINCIPAL, GROSVENOR H@USE, WESTERHAM, KENT. 

SUFFOLK RECTOR (M.A.Camb., ex-Scholar) 

RECEIVES TWO or THREE PUPILS requiring individual attention 
with the advantages of a good country home. Large house and grounds 
490 ft. above sea. Separate bedrooms.—‘‘Q. 376,” Shelley's, Gracech 
Street, E.C. 
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NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


ES 
— ILM.S,. ‘WORCESTER,’ 


Established 1862. Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Chairman—Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., 


C.M.G. 

perintendent—Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, R.N.R., F.B.S.E., 
F.R.G.S. 

Head-Master—F. S. ORME, M.A. (Emm, Coll., Camb.) 


Vice- 


Captain Su 


The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. : a 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
_ the ne to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
items 000 Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
oe the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 


easiel om. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22yp. 
Moderate terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 


E.C, aS 
ACADEM Y. 


72 Mark Lane, London, ©. 
{ 
SESSION 1910-11, 


BR?! NBURGH 





Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A, Oxon, 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 4th October, 1910, 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will take place on Monday, 3rd October. 
It is particularly requested that carly intimation be given of Boys who are to 

ed, 

Wihere are two Masters’ Boarding-Houses for Senior Boys, and one for Junior 
Boys (between the ages of 7 and 13). : 

The Prospectus of the School, and information with regard to the Boarding- 
Houses, may be had on application to the Academy, or to Mr. C. E. Ww. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer,6 North St, David Street, Edin- 





UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 

] Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully equipped science laboratories. 

Swimming-bath. ‘Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range, 

Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 

Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 

inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, Peta a 

LANDOV ERY COLLEGE, 

SOUTH WALES, 
Public School, Moderate fees, Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 

Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
N 


Boys prepored for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Oshorne,—For 
iculars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
Bouse, Sherborne. 
Qt CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 
JRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. E. W. HUNTINGFORD, 
M.A., I. “Mods.” and “Greats,” late VI. Form Master Shrewsbury 
School, has VACANCY for one PUPIL after Christmas (16 to 18). Highest 
references required.-—Tilstock Vicarage, Whitchurch, Salop. 


YHE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions.—Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


‘HANDON HOUSE, GARELOCH, DUMBARTON- 

SHIRE.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in its own Grounds 

of 42 Acres, for BOYS under 15 years of age.—Prospectus and all particulars 
trom JOHN R. H. NEWITT, B.A. (Cantab.) 

TERM COMMENCES 22xnp SEPTEMBER. 























FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
I IEPPE.—Miss KETTLE, “ Les Fauvettes,’ RECEIVES 
8 ENGLISH GIRLS to complete education. Perfect French, with 
every home comfort and attention to health. Moderate fees. 
Miss Kettle is now in England,—Address, care of Messrs. PATON, 
148 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


JARIS—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
oe. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
ot Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and will be pleased 
to interview parents. 
{OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity; French lessons, music or others 
if desired; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 


,‘RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 

pieamnt home in Paris and to Jearn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vangirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 




















AMILLE DISTINGUEE demande PENSIONNAIRES; 

_ jolie maison 4 Chatou, grand jardin, belle vue, 20 minutes de Paris et 

10 minutes de St. Germain et sa forét. Prix mod¢rés.—S’adresser LEVADE, 
5 Rue des Sablitres, Chatou. Références Pasteur RENOUS, 8 Rue Alphonse 
Pallu, le Vésinet, S.-et-O. 
NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris.— 
Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France and England. Guild’s 
Diploma is recognised. A limited number of Students can be received at the 
Hostel. _ WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist.—Prospectus on 
application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris University). 


RANCE—BLOIS (town noted for its pure accent).— 
PUPILS or BOARDERS are RECEIVED by an experienced Tutor, 











Jt rat — BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


iENTLEMEN, HARTWIGSTRASSE 44, HANOVER.—Principal: 


JAMES GRAY, B.A. (Lond.), F.E.LS8. Prepares for all Examinations, 
Individual tuition. Specially recommended by English Church Committee, 
German household. Highest references. Prospectuses free. 


G ENEVA.SWISS FAMILY RECEIVES TWO OR 


THREE PAYING GUESTS. Healthy and charming locality, near 


High School, Conservatory, University; Excellent Facilities for French, 
Music, Painting, and Modelling. Motherly care. Highest references. Terms 
moderate.—For particulars apply to Miss WRAITH, Bank House, Ossett, Yorks. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCA TIO RZ. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 

are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO.,, 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 

feos 36 Sackville Street, London, W. _ 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 

BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents seuding particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, Kc.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 

ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 

have personally inspected, 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1156 City. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to ] p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 

CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 

tion, supplied to Parenta FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 

pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and a a school fees 

desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Regent 

“ Street, W. Established 1858. ee Dall Zs - 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmmsters, who 

only recommend Schools personally visited, Publishers of THE 

SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 

Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 

Pocer (Cantabh.) and Brownz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. _ 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: ‘“‘ Triform, London.”” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 

7 7 oo es 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


The R.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


for 
12 12s.—OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville), 
GIBRALTAR, TANGIER. September 16th-30th. 
£18 18s—NAPLES, MONTENEGRO, DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, 
October Ist-20th. 
Also later Cruises, Palestine and Egypt. 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
Q1ISS BISHOP’S Private Socrat Tovurs. 
October 5th, ITALIAN LAKES, 
with Extension, instead of Italian Towns. February, ITALY. March, 
ALGERIA. May, The PYRENEES. References exchanged. 
Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Auerley, London. 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
vos FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND. 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 


One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo, Altitude 500 feet. Pure, 
Bracing Air. 

An Iprat Howipay ror Tirep Peorie, wita oR wirnour TREATMENT. 
Sun, Air, and Water Baths in one of the most beautiful spots in Enu,land, 
with absolute privacy. 

Sleeping in Air Huts. Non-Flesh Diet. Golf, Tennis, Croquet. 

For Prospectus, apply MANAGER. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
3 ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity, Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


pARTMOOR Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables, 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “‘CANTAB.,” Middiecott, Isington, 
Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. ae &- 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kini of Bath, Massage 








Graduate Paris University. Comfortable home. Highest English references.— 
Rev, RABIER, Blois, 





and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 
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APPEALS. 


pares ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in prosperity, They are received from all parts of the Empire, and are 
admitted at uny age under seven, The next Election will be held in November. 
Apply to the Secretary 4 forms of nomination without delay as the list will be 
closed on the 22nd instan 
DONATIONS and NE Ww ANNUAL SUBSC oe are urgently NEEDED. 

JOHN HILE, Treasure 
Commr, HARRY C., MARTIN, R.N., Secy. and Supt. 
_ Offices : 68 Ludgate Hill, Ec, 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SU BSCRIPTIONS u S urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING 
HL ESS waeseee OF ~ EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DIC KINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iiford, Essex. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS. 
JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM —The People’s Refreshment 


House Association, Ltd,, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 
P.R.H.A., _ BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 
H OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
“z” 


Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENC ‘E COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 
REEN and ABBOTT, - 473 “Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Paper s, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 











li \ PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and otbers. 
“1 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and os ved for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, - te. Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 


Tennis, Cricket, 


2 Exch: ge Street East, Liverpool. 


Oo". FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.— 





Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most hberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipsw ich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Countie 13. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
value should apply to the actual 


Persons wishing to receive full 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to Vt Oa buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Ollices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 

BLATTIS. | 


OCKROACHES cleared with I Supplied | by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Ganenin «l by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who y rr a plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, ‘1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 1, 3, * di 3, 4/6. HOWARTH &¥ Arm, 471 Ceookeameo ore Rd., Sheffield, 





“THE CHURCH ARMY. 


£2 gives two weeks’ holiday to a mother and two children at our 

FRESH AIR HOMES 
by the Sea or in the Country. HUNDREDS of poor tired mothers 
from the slums are thus enabled to share with their children the 
enjoyment of rest, change, and plentiful food, amid pure air and 
sunshine ; and ailing little ones are restored to health, strength,and 
happiness while running on the sands or playing in fields and woods. 
THE MOTHERS PAY WHAT THEY CAN. 
Pray supplement their small payments, and help us in this way to 
give them new strength and courage for their hard fight with 
poverty y and sickness. 

FUNDS, old clothes, books, toys, games, furniture, pictures, Suraicat Arp 
Lerrers, &c., most gratefully received by the Hon. Secretary, Fresh Air 
Department, Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W. Cheques, &c., crossed ‘ Barclays’, a}c Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, 
K.C., Hon, ‘Treasurer, earmarked for for Fresh Air Fund. 


THE “OLDEST AND BEST. 


“Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A D A M Ss 3 Ss we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”"—The Queen, 
Leather, Oll Cloths’ Motor-Car Bodies. 
eather, oths, Motor-Car Bodies 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. P ©] L I S H. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
Scientific Certaintices 


HE “<Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties. Used as 
directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 
robust child. The ‘“ Alle nburys” Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders ure avoided by their use. 
_ Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No 2. MALTED FOOD No 3. 


From lirth to 3 Ty mths. From 3 to 6 months. _From 6 months upwi ards, 





The  Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. Lembard Street, London. 





CHAS. BAKER & C0 


FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS 


The Largest Selection in London of 


ETON SUITS 
NORFOLK SUITS 
RUGBY SUITS 
DRESS SUITS 
OVERCOATS 


IN THE LATEST STYLES AT 
THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 





HEAD DEPOT: 


271-274 HIGH HOLBORN. 


BRANCHES : 


137, 138, 139 and 140 Tottenham Court Road, 
corner of Euston Road, W.C. 


256 Edgware Road, corner of Chapel Street, W. 
41 and 43 Ludgate Hill (opposite Old Bailey), E.c. 
5, 7 and 9 Seven Sisters Road, Holloway, N. 

27, 29, 31 and 33 King Street, Hammersmith, W. 
38 and 40 North waniand aragaem, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





£ s. 4d. 2e4 
25 0 0| Members oe ee wee 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 0 O| Associates, with Literature 
Members 110 and Journal ... 050 
The Subscription of Ladies ‘and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTRNNSTER, o- 


——EE —_—_——_—=. 


BAILEY'S.. TURNSTILES 
PUBLIC CLOCKS 


“TELL-TALES,” TIDE, PRESSURE, AND 
OTHER RECORDERS, &c. 


Hon, Vice-Presidents 


WATCHMEN’S 


Albion Works, 


Ltd., 


& CO, 


"THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 
SCHOOL 
OUTFIT S. 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., Lid., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDBS........£75,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE “INTERESTS 

PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by ae 

The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Sir W. H. BAILEY _Satroro. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an an excellent 

Jight Dinner Wine. * The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


sT. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
pottle. On comparison it will be 
found very & uperior to wine 
usually 80 vid at hig rher prices, 
be appreciat ion this wine meets ; 
Len 4 Rn m the cous vented increas- 17/6 9/0 
ing ra t c s % 
cures us in London 
rovinces, gives us: 
saeeee t in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
B Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any a ys Station, including Cases 
d@ Botties. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. $-Bota 








ho know Poste Wines tell us there is no 
A} in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


“WHY BUY A NEW DRESS | 


When your old one can be renovated and made 


as good as new by using a little 





COTINE 


hich is wonderfully effective in restoring Laces, 
Mus lins, Silks, Woollens, &c.? SOLD EVERY- 
wuass in patent pin-stop pee her is Sd. and 6d. 
Sample tube and boo t free from 
MeCAW, ’ STEVENSON, & ORR. Ltd. BELFAST, 
and 31 & 32 Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertisements. 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 Guixgas, 


Page ...... ee 
Half-Page (c. ied. ws aa = 
Quarter-Page (Hali-Colum: ) =m = 29 
Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column .............. 2 2 0 
Quarter Narrow Column ee 
Column (two-thirds width of 

NITED idnisiecienndaditicMlieuseiasianiaantt 8 0 


ComPaNigEs, 
ee UND scctensasecovactnmnentnets 
Inside Paze......... lil 0 
s (45 words) and nndcr in broad column (half- 


; and Is, a line for every addition ial line 
taining on an average twel re words), 


£1616 0 






Narrow column, one-third width of paze, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of paz 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, lts, an inch, 
ications of the Week,” 


e, 12s, an inch, 


Broad column following ‘Pu 
15s. an i 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 





Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription. 


PayABLe in ADVANCE, 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof the United King yearly. terly. 

a m we #1 86..0143...072 
neluding postage to an 

of the Batis Coloni y 
America, France, Ger- 

many, In ~ China, 
Japan, &e. = ae 


~~ 


£1126..0163 ..082 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters shoud be addressed 


to THe Puptisner, “Spectator” Office, 1 


STILL RMOSELLES. 


Winninger = = «= 21/* per dozen net. 


Berncasticr « - - 24- ” » 
Brauneberg - = + 27 ” ” 
Graacher Himmelireich 36/- » ” 


These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 


Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 

Carriage paid to any Station in Englan 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 

or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & Co., 
oe LISHED St. Michael’s Mouse, 
63.) Cornhill, London, E.c. 


‘TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
J By Miss Trackrray, 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION fer BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER. 
VANTS is prepared to sexd the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by perm ission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stampa, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on a plication to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Sen House, 
Vauxhall ridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THe Onn CoRNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 85 
Duane Sireet, New York, U.S.A.; 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Sireet, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 


Messrs, 


SurscripTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; Gaticnani’s Ligrary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Taz Haroup 
A. Winson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
Canada; Wn. 


Manning Chambers, 


West, Toronio, Dawson 
AND Sons, 
Canada; A.T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, 


AMERICAN BooKsELuina Deport, Port Said; 


Toronto, 
THE ANGLO- 


Canada ; 


and Wu. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Town, 





Subscriptions only received by Gornon 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Baiturz anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxiey, Auckland ; 





and C. W. Riapy, Adelaide. 








CASES FOR BINDING. 


—_— 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
selier or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective — 
for Regular Use. 


H. GREVEL & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ITALIAN 
BRONZE STATUETTES 
OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By WILHELM BODE, 
Director-General of the Royal Museums, 
Berlin, 

Assisted by MURRAY MARKS. 
Folio, in Ten Parts, containing 180 Plates, 
or T'wo Volumes in Portfolio. 
Edition limited to 150 Copies, £18 5s. net. 
“ Among all the many books with which 
Dr. Bode has enriched our art libraries 
this, ‘next to the great Rembrandt,’ is 

probably the most important.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 

“ No prais? is too high fer such a publi- 
cation as this. Itis a superb example of 
its kind.”—Athenwum, 

“It has been in progress many years, and 
many, many years must pass before it is 
ever superseded, as there is no denying its 
care, inclusiveness, and authority.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The formidable nature of Dr. Bode’s 
task is no less obvious than the high 
measure of his achievement.” 

__— Burlington Me gaaine, 


- RICHARD 
TO MINNA WAGNER. 


270 Letters to his First Wife. 
Translated by 
WM. ASHTON ELLIS. 
With 2 Portraits. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £1 4s. net. 
* Good reading may always be looked for 
in any volume from Wagner’s pen.”—T ruth. 
“The letters to his wife contain many 
things of intense interest to the student.” 
—Times iAterary Suppte ment, 


- GOSTUMES 
OF ALL NATIONS. 


123 Coloured Plates. 
Containing over 1,000 Costume Pictures, 
Ancient and Modern. 

Designed by the first Munich Artists. 
New Edition. 

Small folio, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. net. 

There is no other Collection of Costume 
Pictures in Colours so comprehensive and 
at anything like the same price. 

H. GREVEL & CO., 
33 King Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
= 








READING- 5-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Eprron, but 








to the Pusiisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Reavy Sepremper 15TH.—Royal 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE CHAINED TITAN. 


A Poem of Yesterday and To-day. 


By W. G. HOLE, Author of “ Poems Lyrical and Dramatic,” 
“New Poems,” “Queen Elizabeth,” &c. 

This remarkable and powerful poem deals with some of the social 
problems of the present day. The ‘‘Chained Titan” is Prometheus 
still bound to the rock of Ignorance and Selfishness, and still wait- 
ing for the hand that shall liberate him. 








THE LIFE OF HOLMAN HUNT. 
Pott 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, 1s. net; or in. limp leather, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


HOLMAN HUNT. 4.c. witttiMson, titty. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE 
PAINTERS: their Associates and Successors. 


By PERCY BATE. With 2 Photogravure Plates and over 
100 other Illustrations. 





NOW READY, COMPLETING THE WORK. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND. 
Newly Edited from the MSS. by LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 


Vol. V., containing Parts IX.to XI., and an Index to the complete 
work, 18s. net. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF MUSICIANS. 


Pott 8vo, bound in cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net; or in limp 
leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


y NEW VOLUME. NOW READY. 
SCHUBERT. By H. S. ANTCLIFFE. 


td., York House, Portugal St., W.C. 











“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprxcrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloguent liltle book.” 


mendation 


To te cbtained from all Bocksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


. cra, 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciat 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100, 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD 


Linen produced in our own Looms at Ban- 
bridge, Co. Down, is excellent in quality 
and reasonable in price. 
Irish Household Linen 
Dinner Napkins, } by } yard, 5/6 doz. Table 
Cloths, 25 by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Linen 
Sheets, 2 by 3 yards, 13,6; Hemstitched, 
15/11 per pair. Linen Pillow Cases, frilled, 
1/45 each. 
tlrish Handkerchiefs 
Ladies’ Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
2/11 doz. Gentlemen’s Linen Hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs, 5/3 doz. 
Irish Collars and Shirts 
Four-fold Collars from 4/11 doz. Dress 
Shirts, “Matchless Quality,” 5/11 each. 
Old Shirts re-fitted with new bands, fronts, 
and cuffs, 14/- half-doz. 

Samples and Price-Lists Post-Free 


40, P,,Donesal BELFAST 


Also London and Liverpool. 


By Royal Warrant 


IRISH 
LINEN 


World Renowned 
for Quality & Value 


OOKS WANTED.—Doughty’s Arabia Deserta; Hardy's 
P Desperate Remedies, 3 vols. ; Eliot's Romola, 1863; Syntax’s Tours; 
Delany’s Autobiography; Casanova’s Memoirs; Defoe’s Works, 20 vols; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Books containing Coloured Costumes ; any 
Books in 1s. Monthly Numbers; Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; &.~ 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
OOK BARGAINS.—Frohawk's Birds, 6 vols., £5 4s, 
for £2 2s. ; Fauld’s Finger Prints, Guide to Finger Print Identification, 

6s., for 2s, 6d.; Lawrence’s Hypnotism, 6s., for 1s. 6d.; Stein's Sand Buri 
Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Haggard’s A Gardener's Year, 
12s, 6d., for 6s. 6d.; George Grenfell and the Congo, by Sir H. Johnston, 
2 vols., 30s., for 12s. 6d.; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 2Is.; Letters of 
Queen Victoria, 3 vols., 63s., for 25s.; Paston’s Social Caricature in the 
18th Century, 213 illus., £2 12s, 6d., for 2ls.; Harmsworth Hist. of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s.; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 21s.; 1908, 24s. 100,00 
Books in Stock. State wants. Rare Books purchased ; fancy prices paid.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every Tenwription. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joun Buricar Sr., BinMincHam, 








OOKPLATES.—Every book-lover should have his own 
Bookplate. We supply Artistic and Original Bookplates, each one 
specially designed and incorporating customer’s ideas, for 17s. 6d., including 
Design, Block, and 100 Plates. Specimens free.—‘* BOOKPLATES,” T. P. Assn, 
49 Great Portland Street, London. 


USIC AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 


ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by returm, 
Catalogues FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, Wa 


City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 
” 
GRADUS PARNASSUM 


AREY’S 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridgs 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 73. 
“ D 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’Hall, Ludgate Hill 
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a 
Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books. 


— GREAT MASTERS 
OF 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
From the French of EMILE MICHEL. 
Profusely Illustrated, imp. 8vo, 303. net. 
hows the gradual development of the Art of Land- 
The an ns from its earliest manifestations to modern times. 
fhe book will be found invaiuable alike to the general reader, to 
nd to the specialist. 


— THE ROMANCE OF 
TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. 


From the French of JOSEPH BEDIER. 
Illustrated in Colour and Decorated by MAURICE LALAU. 
1 vol. crown 4to, 15s. net. [ Tuesday. 
new version of the most beautiful love-story in the world. 


w taiau has caught the spirit of the prose poem in a manner 
remarkable at once for feeling and power of conception. 
















COMPLETION OF THE MEMOIRS OF 


THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. 


VOLS. If. and IIf. Demy 8vo, 10s. net each. 


The most important collection of French Memoirs which have been 
published since ‘*The Memoirs of Madame de Boigne.” 


A GASCON ROYALIST 
IN REVOLUTIONARY PARIS. 


By G. LENOTRE. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


Illustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS. 
Vol. If.—With 51 Plates in Colour, demy 4to, 30s. net. 


a= 
“The plates are examples of fine and delicate colouring, combining 


















ane both grace and accuracy, The letterpress is concise but ee 
ity PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED— . 

Vol. L—With 75 Plates in Colour, demy 4to, 303. net. [2ad Imp. 
ble A HISTORY OF 
“ JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTS. 
ad, By W. VON SEIDLITZ. 

Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, large cr. 4to, 25s. net. 
" CAMERA ADVENTURES IN THE 

AFRICAN WILDS. 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. 

P Illustrated from the Author’s Photographs, crown 4to, 30s. net. 
8, A NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 








MR. DOOLEY SAYS. 


By F. P. DUNNE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 







Six-Shilling Books by Notable Authors. 



































‘3 

. MR. DE MORGAN’S NEW NOVEL. 

y Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing that he will publish 
on Tuesday 

; AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR, 

d By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 

r Author of “It Never Can Happen Again,” &e. 

i In his new novel Mr. De Morgan breaks new ground. It will 

@ undoubtedly increase the large circle of his admirers. 

tC) 

0 By JACK LONDON 

: MARTIN EDEN. [3rd Imp. 

1 By JOHN GALSWORTHY, 

’ 

; A MOTLEY. [2nd Imp. 

By RICHARD DEHAN, 

THE DOP DOCTOR. _ [6th imp. 

. By E. H. YOUNG 

q 


A CORN OF WHEAT. 
By A. VIVANTI_CHARTRES, 


THE DEVOURERS. [rd mp. 


By DUNCAN SCHWANN, 
THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



























Macmillan & Co.’s List. 





REST HARROW. 2.0m 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A sequel to “Open Country,” which continues the history of 
Sanchia Percival and John Senhouse. [ Jeptember 16th. 


VOL. ill, NOW READY. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the Werks 
of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters of the 
Seventeenth Century. Based on the Work of JOHN 
SMITH by C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Translated and 
Edited by EDWARD G. HAWKE. In 10 vols. Royal Svo, 
25s. net each. 

Vol. I1.—Frans Hats, Apr1ArEN van Ostapz, Isack VAN 
OstapE, and ApRIAEN Brouwer. 











NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


The Works of Walter Pater, In Ten 


Monthly Volumes, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. V. APPRECIATIONS, WITH AN ESSAY ON STYLE, 








BISHOP OF ELY’S CHARGE. 


A Charge Delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Ely on the Occasion of his 
Primary Visitation, May and June, 1910. 
By FREDERIC HENRY CHASE; D.D., Bishop. 8vo, 


sewed, 2s. net. 








BOOKS BY STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 
A Poor Man’s House. By Srernen Reyyorps. 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
* An extremely interesting and valuable book.......A study remarkable for its 
sympathy and poetry as well as its minute observation.’ —Spectator, 


The Holy Mountain. By Sreruen Reynoxps, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A clever story well told.”"—Punch. 
Design in Theory and Practice. By 
ERNEST A. BATCHELDER. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 











*,* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post-free on 
application. 





BOOKLETS ON DIET. 


NERVES AND NEUTRAL FOODS. 


Ry post Sevenpence. 
“An excellent booklet contains a number of excellent recipes.""—Good Health. 


PLAIN DINNERS: a Help to a Uric-Acid-Free Diet. 
By post Sevenpence, 
“There is much sound wisdom and real helpfulness in the pages of this little 
pamphlet,”’—Dundee Courier. 
From the Author, ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOCUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


about to Remove from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadiily, 
will send Parts I. and II. of the above on application. 








8vo, 2s., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 
From Things Heard and Secn. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
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The Religious Tract Society’s List. 


Just Read y.—T he 


“ Copping ” 


Bible. 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


CONTAINING THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS According to the Authorised Version 
WITH ONE HUNDRED COLOURED PLATES REPRODUCED FROM THE ORICINAL WATER-COLOUR DRAWiNCS 


By 


Size—Demy 8vo 
Published Prices. 


7s. 6d. net. 


CLOTH GILT, GILT EDGES... 
SUPERIOR FRENCH LIMP. ROUND 
CORNERS, RED UNDER GILT EDGES 
PERSIAN GRATNED YAPP, LEATHER 


12s. Od. net. 
LINED, SILK SEWED, ROUND CORNERS, 


SOLID GOLD EDGES, SILK MARKER 21s. Od. net. 


This Bible has been in preparation for the past five years. 
Society to go to Puiestine. 
of the people, wandered a good deal off the tourist track, 

fidelity to Eastern life, their fine feeling for character, and 


HAROLD COPPING. 


(8} in. by 5 In.) 


INDIA PAPER EDITIONS. 
No. 4, RUTLAND, YAPP, LEATHER LINED, 
SILK SEWED, ROUND CORNERS, RED 
UNDER GILT EDGES... 
BEST MOROCCO, YAPP, CALF LINED, 
HAND SILK SEWED, ROUND COKNERS, 


RED UNDER GILT EDGES, WITH SILK 
HEAD BAND AND REGISTER _.... eae 35s. Od, net, 


Published Prices, 


25s, Od, w« 


No. 5, 


In 1905 Mr. CoprinG was commissioned by the Religious Tract 
He visiied the traditional sites and scenes of Bible incidents, and, for the more careful study 
The result was a series of pictures alike remarkable for their 


their realistic presentation of dramatic scenes. This Bible 


has the distinction of being the first complete Bible fully illustrated by the work of a single artist, and yet so portable 


in size as to meet all the ordinary needs of the Bible-reader. 


ulso in cloth covers, “ 


It is obtainable not only in the conventional bindings, but 
like any other book.” 


The CHRISTIAN WORLD says:—" The whole series of pictures is marked by vigour and freshness of treatment, richness of colour, and religiousness 


of feeling. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


must have come very near it. His achie 


The colour printing of the pictures is excellent throughout. 
-* No modern artist, we believe, has essayed the task of illustrating the whole of the Bible story, though Gustave Dorg 
vements are now emulated in a very different school of art by Mr. Harold Copping. 


The PALL MALI. GAZETTE says :—‘* There are a hundred coloured plates of great beauty and power.”* 
The SCUTSMAN says:—** The drawings, which are repreduced in finely graded tones, are characterised by remarkable fidelity to Eastern life, by fine feeling 


In the press. | 


THE 


Feap. quarto, chastely bound in cloth 


for character, and by a dramatic perception of the fitness of scenery and incident.’ 


AN ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK. 


ISLES OF SCILLY: 


gilt, price HALF-A-GUINEA net. 
Their Story, their Folk, and 
their Fiowers. 


Painted and Described by JESSIE MOTHERSOLE. 


Containing 
CAREFULLY REPRODUCED FROM ° THE 


24 COLOURED PICTURES 


ORIGINAL WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


This is a most artistic table book. The euthor has coupled a chatty description of the beautiful Scilly Is!ands with some very choice water-colour drawings, 
To those who have visited the Islands it will be especially interesting, but also to those who have not been thus privileged the book will be a most acceptable 


presentation volume, to be looked through, not ouly for beautiful illustrations, but also for the interesting description of the natural beauties of the Isles of Scilly, 





NEW 6s. 
HAROLD BEGBIE’S NEW STORY. 
THE SHADOW. 


With 8 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


URSULA TEMPEST. 


“Lenore Annandale’s Story,” Kc. 


By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, 


With 4 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


BY A BROAD WATER OF THE WEST. 


“A Modern Atalanta,” “ An Idyll in Venice,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


FICTION. 


By HAROLD BEGBIE, Author of “The Priest,’ “The Vigil,” “Broken Earthenware,” ko, 


[ Ready September 23rd, 


Author of “The Faith of Hilary Lovel,” 
[Lteady September 23rd. 


By MARGARET SURREY, Author of 


[ Just ready. 





THE BOUVERIE LIBRARY OF SELECT FICTION. 


Ready September 23rd. 


THE MEN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
A Stirring Tale of the Franco-German War of 1870-1871. By 
Ss. R. CROCKETT, Author of “ The White Plumes of Navarre,” “‘ The 
Lilac Sunbonnet,”’ &c. Lllustrated, crown S8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 
The Scotsman says :—* The story is told with Mr. Crockett’s accustomed 
vigour of manner, and is always romantic and picturesque.” 


LOVE, THE INTRUDER. 


A Modern Romance. By HELEN H. WATSON, Author of “ Andrew 





Goodfellow,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph says:—* We can cordially recommend this fresh and 
liuman story to all mothers and young girls. It would make an ideal present 
for an English girl, divine, demure.”’ 





THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


Large demy 4to (11} in. by 8} in.), 832 pages, with 12 Coloured or Tinted 
Plates and upwards of 500 other Pictures. In three styles of binding :— 
A, Handsome cloth gilt, 8s.; B, Cloth gilt, and with gilt edges, 9s. 6d. ; 
C, Half-morocco, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE GIRLS OWN ANNUAL. 


Large demy 4to (ll} in, by 9in.), 832 pages, with 15 Coloured or Tinted 
Piates and hundreds of other Pictures. In three styles of binding :— 
A, Handsome cloth gilt, 8s.; B, Cloth gilt, and with gilt edges, 9s, 6d.; 
C, Half-morocco, 10s, 6d. net. 





POPULAR ANNUALS. 


THE LOST CLUE. 


By Mrs. O. F. WALTON, Author of “A Peep Behind the Scenes,” &e. 
Tllustrated, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 
The British Weekly says :— It is a romance brimful of incident, written with 
cleverness and charm.” 


THE FIGHTING LINE. 


By DAVID LYALL, Author of “ The Iniervening Sea,”’ “ The Gold that 
Perisheth,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 

The Spectator says:—‘*‘The Fighting Line’ might not improperly take its 
place among ‘novels,’ and very high up among them too. It would not be 
easy to find a story that should prove better reading for a young man who 
wishes to take life seriously.” 





17th, 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL 


Imperial Svo (10} in. by 8} in.), 960 pages, with Coloured or Tinted Plates, 
and many other Illustrations. In three styles of binding:—A, Handsome 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; B, Cloth, with gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; C, Half-calf, 9s. net. 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS. 


Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. Demy 8vo (8} in. by 5} in.), 384 pages, 
with 7 Coloured Plates and 16 in Black-and- White, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. 
Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. Demy 8vo (8} in. by £4 in.), 334 pages 
with 7 Coloured Plates and 16 in Black-and- White, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 





A LITTLE LISTENER. 


MISS AMY LE FEUVRE’S NEW 


By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of “Probable Sons,” “Teddy's Button,” & 
Illustrated with Coloured Frontispiece and 50 Drawings in the Text by W. H. C. GROOME. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


STORY .—Reaay Sep tember 23rd. 
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